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FOUNTAIN OF THE GREAT LAKES 
By Lorado Taft 
Situated at South Terrace of the Art Institute, Chicago 
Erected through B. F. Ferguson Monument Fund 
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a summer festivities are in full swing. Guests are arriving -- | 
| 


| A myriad of color sparkles at the world’s most fashionable | 
gathering places. Well groomed men and women are appearing | 
| their smartest. In perfect harmony with this happy setting is the | 
| Illinois Vardon. 
Many women have chosen this beautiful solid gold watch to 
| complete their ensembles -- A watch of distinction, modern in de- 
| sign, an accurate timekeeper of 17 jewels fastened by a slender : 
| black silk cord to the wrist. | 
| The Vardon in 14K gold may be purchased at the best jewel- | 
| ers for $75. Ask your jeweler to show you the Vardon and other 
| Illinois watches. 


THE ILLINOIS WATCH 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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“[llinois - Resources - Development - Possibilities” 
TWENTY MONTHS IN THE MAKING 


A 185 page book, neatly bound in brown imitation leath- 
er. Containing the most up-to-date, authoritative dis- 
cussion on industrial Illinois ever published. Twenty 
chapters, 22 maps, 44 tables and charts and 22 illustra- 
tions. Gives useful figures on Illinois industries, mineral 
resources, transportation, crops, marketing, power re- 
sources, etc. 


You will, of course, want this book as a handy reference 
text. Contains authoritative chapters on History, Gov- 
ernment, Population, Climate, Health, Education, Agri- 
culture, Marketing, Mineral Resources, Forest Resources, 
Transportation, Manufacturing, Banking and Finance, 
Scenery, etc. Should be on every teachers classroom 
desk and in the school library. 


One dollar per copy. Quantity prices, much less, given on application. Write NOW. 
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Educating, the Public 


By CLYDE R. MILLER 


Director, Bureau of Educational Service Teachers College, Columbia University 


HEN school teachers talk 
about educating the public, 
it usually can be assumed 


that they refer to publicity 
which will make the public believe in 
the efficacy of the schools as a means 
of preparing people for richer, hap- 
pier, and more useful lives. 

It is well to remember that educa- 
tional publicity in a democracy is es- 
sentially different from education in 
an autocracy or in any country which 
is run by a dictatorship. 

When a country is under dictator- 
ship, the problem of educational pub- 
licity is simple. It resolves itself into 
the mere question of orders—the same 
kind of orders a general would give 
to an army. No decisions are to be 
made by the people themselves. They 
are simply to do what they are told. 

In a democracy the control and op- 
eration of the public schools is in the 
hands of the public. Under ideal con- 
ditions the public, on the basis of ac- 
curate knowledge, will make the de- 
cisions affecting educational proced- 
ure. 

Should new buildings be erected? 
Should new types of schools be ere- 
ated? Should more skillful teachers 
at higher salaries be selected? Should 
the curriculum be expanded to take in 


vocational trainings which hitherto - 


had been considered no business of 
the schools? Should laws be passed 
raising the school age from 14 to 16 
or from 16 to 18 years? 


Vital That Public Be Informed 


The answers to all these questions 
are in the hands of the public. It is 
well that this is the case. Every teach- 
er and every citizen who believes in 
the democratic philosophy of govern- 
ment must be on guard against rigid 
control of the schools by the state. 
Only too frequently such control 
means control by politicians, who may 
or may not have the interests of the 
children at heart. 

It is the duty of every school ad- 
ministrator in America and of every 
teacher to educate the public concern- 
ing educational problems. 

That word ‘‘problems’’ is import- 
ant. It implies that there are many 
matters in education concerning which 
educators are not agreed. America 
has been changing rapidly within the 
past quarter of a century. No other 
period in world history can show com- 
parable changes. No one quite knows 


where we are going. It is obvious, 
however, that education not only must 
adapt itself to the great social and 
economic changes which characterize 
the period in which we are living but 
that, insofar as possible, it must con- 
tribute its part to make those changes 
more beneficial. 

Most Americans have great faith in 
education—a faith that frequently is 
almost pathetic. But more than faith 
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is needed. They must have knowledge 
and it must come to them in a steady 
flow. So much of our school publicity 
in the past has concerned only the ex- 
ternal symbols of education. It has 
concerned school buildings which are 
so much brick and mortar and steel 
work. Many a community has gone 
heavily into debt on a magnificent 
building program and then has 
starved its teachers for the next fif- 
teen or twenty years to pay for it. The 
price for these monumental structures 
has been inferior teaching. The im- 
portant thing in education now, as al- 
ways, is good teaching. 


Improvements Interpreted in Terms 
Of Child Welfare 

Within the past fifteen years teach- 
ing, by and large, has improved great- 
ly. These improvements may not be 
accepted in many quarters where the 
voting adults cling to colder traditions. 
It is well that these improvements in 
teaching be interpreted in terms of 
child welfare. 


How shall one do this? There are 
several ways. First of all, the school 
itself is by all odds its own best pub- 
licity medium. Parents can see at 
first hand the changes made in their 
own children through good teaching. 
It is well, however, to give parents an 
explanation of what the school is try- 
ing to do in various fields such as 
health, recreation, mastery of the 
three R’s and the acquiring of atti- 
tudes and skills which may lead to 
successful living. 


School Newspapers May Be Made 
Effective Instruments 


One of the best devices for giving 
parents this information is found in 
the school newspaper. This may be 
published in any school whether it be 
elementary or secondary. It is well 
that in large part it be the work of 
the pupils themselves. There is no 
better project in English than the 
school newspaper and this publicity, 
therefore, is justified in terms of edu- 
cational accomplishments of the chil- 
dren. If the school newspaper has a 
competent teacher adyiser, it will con- 
tain simple explanations of school 
procedure. It will set forth the var- 
ious goals which the pupils are at- 
tempting to reach. It will describe 
the means by which they hope to at- 
tain these goals. 

In an elementary school this publi- 
cation can be mimeographed. Every 
school should have its own mimeo- 
graphing or multigraphing outfit. In 
rural districts as well as in the great 
cities these mimeographed elementary 
newspapers can contain much that 
the local newspapers could not pub- 
lish. They would not have space 
enough to publish it even if it meas- 
ured up to their standard of news. 

The faet that Johnnie, who has been 
getting low grades in spelling, has 
made a record by getting 100% in 
spelling five times in succession is a 
good item for the elementary school 
newspaper. Johnnie’s parents are in- 
terested in that. Johnnie is encour- 
aged and inspired. 

If there is a story in the paper 
setting forth new objectives in teach- 
ing spelling and indicating the great 
improvements in this field, the rela- 
tionship between Johnnie’s accom- 
plishment and those new methods is 
made clear. Johnnie’s parents and 
all the other parents in the district 
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who receive that paper see the rela- 
tionship between improvement in 
teaching and accomplishment of pu- 
pil. 

So it is in every field of school ac- 
tivity. Translate accomplishments in 
terms of activities by the pupils them- 
selves. Get the name of every boy and 
girl into the paper at least once a 
year. 

In junior and senior high schools 
these school publications frequently 
may be printed. They can, if they are 
conducted under the guidance of a 
teacher who has a good foundation in 
educational publicity and who knows 
publication methods, be a valuable 
means of informing the public. 

And then there are the local news- 
papers. Most newspaper men are in- 
terested in education. They know that 
their newspapers could not exist if 
there were no education. The schools 
make the public literate and thus pro- 
vide the millions of readers for the 
newspapers. But not only for mer- 
cenary reasons are newspaper editors 
interested in education. As good citi- 
zens they are interested in it. 

“Shop Talk” by Educators 

School administrators may go to al- 
most any editor and discuss with him 
in perfect frankness the educational 
problems of the community. Ordi- 
narily the editor will be glad to dis- 
seminate information pertinent to the 
solution of those problems. Adminis- 
trators should remember, however, 
that a problem must first of all be in- 
teresting if it is to. get space in a 
newspaper. Usually it can be made 
interesting if the interpretation is in 
terms of child welfare. 

Administrators should not fear de- 
bate and discussion. They should wel- 
come every challenge of their ideas. 
Challenge brings forth discussion and 
discussion clears the atmosphere and 
reveals truth. 

Every teacher worthy of the name 
should be an interpreter of education. 
Those teachers who complain con- 
stantly of the arduousness of their 
work and of how it bores them have 
no business continuing as teachers. A 
good teacher is tremendously inter- 
ested in education and in the many 
perplexing problems it presents. She 
enjoys talking school outside of school 
hours. Why shouldn’t she? She is 
engaged in the most important and in- 
spiring work in the whole world. If 
this work to her comprises simply a 
series of unpleasant tasks and an op- 
portunity for a constant stream of 
sighs and complaints, she does not de- 
serve the name of teacher. And cer- 
tainly no educator who by pettiness 
and egotism and selfishness denies to 
teachers the inspiration they should 


have, deserves the name of educator. 
Teachers and school administrators, 
when they are well selected and when 
they are happy in their work, are con- 
stantly talking about that work to 
members of their families, to friends, 
and for that matter to strangers. 

To sum up: Let every school reveal 
itself by its own good work. Let this 
work be accomplished by clear and 
simple explanations of its purpose and 
of the means utilized to attain this 
purpose. Let there be constant co-op- 
eration with the local newspapers to 
the end that the public receive con- 
tinuously the stream of information 
concerning the many problems in edu- 
cation. And last — and indeed, we 
should say first and last—let there be 
good teachers who know education 
and who never tire of discussing edu- 
eation with pupils, with parents, and 
with anyone who is willing to listen. 





Training the Physically 
Handicapped Child 


Charles W. Conrad has been con- 
ducting some investigations at the 
summer school sessions of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in regard to the phy- 
sically handicapped child. He reports 
his findings and conclusions in sum- 
mary form, from which we have se- 
lected a number of paragraphs of par- 
ticular interest to school administra- 
tors and others interested in securing 
information about these under-privi- 
leged children and the process of their 
adjustment to society. These selec- 
tions follow: 

The greatest advancement in the pro- 
vision for the physically handicapped in 
this country has been made the past 
twenty-five years. The most rapid prog- 
ress has been made since the World War. 
The International Society for Crippled 
Children has been the greatest single 
agency to further the interest of the phy- 
sically handicapped child. European 
countries started the movement before 
the United States and Canada took it up. 
Germany seems to have been the home 
of the orthopedic surgeon. America 
seems to have borrowed from the Euro- 
pean countries at the beginning, but it 
is evident that she is leading at the 
present time. 

Rotary International appears to be the 
civic or luncheon club giving the most 
support to the aid of the physically handi- 
capped child. As the terms apply, both 
these organizations are international in 
scope and far-reaching in their efforts. 
As to the individual doing most to spon- 
sor the welfare of the physically handi- 
capped, Edgar F. (Daddy) Allen seems 
to be the most outstanding in this .coun- 
try. And, if an international selection 
were made, he would perhaps rank first 
there, too. 

The greatest instrument through which 
civic and other organizations can work 
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to improve the condition of the physically 
handicapped child is the public school. 
The physically handicapped child should 
be segregated in school from the normal 
child if this is to the advantage of all 
concerned. School authorities differ as 
to the advantages and disadvantages of 





placing the physically handicapped child 






in a regular or special school. However, 
there are many more pupils in the regu- 
lar school who would profit by being in a 
speciai school than there are pupils in 
the special school who would gain by 
being placed back in the regular classes. 

A “county-wide” school for physically 
handicapped children is recommended for 
counties with 75,000 population and 
under. By this arrangement, the school 
may be equipped with proper instruc- 
tional facilities, medical service, and 
everything necessary for the needs of the 
child. The per capita cost is lessened 
by a larger school as compared to serv- 
ices rendered. But in some states—lIlli- 
nois for example—the law permits any 
district to organize a special school if 
there are one or more physically handi- 
capped pupils. 

Rides in comfortable busses and cars to 
“county-wide” schools or any schools for 
the physically handicapped children are 
enjoyed; but these trips should not last 
longer than an hour. Therefore, it is 
necessary that the “county-wide” school 
be placed near the center of an average 
sized county. 

According to data available to the writ- 
er, the first “county-wide” school for phy- 
sically handicapped children in the United 
States was organized in Marion, Illinois, 
February, 1926; the second in Barnes- 
ville, Ohio, September, 1929. 

This country is in need of institutions 
to train teachers for orthopedic work. It 
is true that in many instances a teacher 
equipped for teaching in the regular 
school can do satisfactory work in a 
school for the physically handicapped, 
but, all other things being equal, she 
would be a better teacher if especially 
trained for the work. Our public schools 
today are not the “stepping stones” and 
the places to experiment as of years past. 
The teacher must be trained for the job. 
The principal and superintendent should 
have special training in this field, also. 





A soldier who in four months or in four 
minutes lays down his life to preserve 
the State is more spectacular but no less 
patriotic than the teacher who for forty 
years contributes his strength, genius, 
patience, and industry to promote as well 
as to preserve that which makes happy 
and prosperous living possible. But the 
teacher who for hire doles out details se- 
lected, assembled, and arranged by others 
without appreciation of their societal sig- 
nificance and without whole-hearted de- 
votion to the opportunity for service in 
making the State a better place in which 
to live and a better place in which to 
make a living, can claim no more import- 
ance in this world’s affairs than the unin- 
terested retailer of any other prepared 
commodity.—Thomas H. Briggs, in The 
Great Investment. 
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High School Athletics in Illinois 


By HARRY M. THRASHER, State High School Supervisor 
A Survey of Existing Conditions in Interscholastic Athletics 


HE DEVELOPMENT of in- 
terscholastic athletics from the 
stage of unorganized play to 
the present period of intensive 
organization and state championships 
has held a high degree of interest for 
both educators and citizens at large. 
It seems a far ery from the days of 
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old fashioned ‘‘shinney’’ and ‘‘round- 
ers’’ to the present day of light and 
heavy weight football teams, high 
priced coaches, and high-school stad- 
iums, yet all of this development has 
been accomplished within a compara- 
tively short period of time. 

Only a few years ago students find- 
ing themselves with some leisure to 
play drifted together for a game of 
baseball or ‘‘hide and seek.’’ Rules 
were made by mutual agreement and 
were subject to changes whenever 
found convenient. Fellow pupils were 
the only spectators, and interests va- 
ried with the zest of the players and 
the skill of some individual perform- 
ers. The news of similar games in 
neighboring schools led eventually to 
inter-school contests. At times money 
was collected for expenses, a few 
fences erected and certain fields or 
pastures designated as the playing 
grounds. Good natured rivalry be- 
tween small towns was common and 
the newspapers began to take some 
note of school contests. 

This period of unorganized play or 
athletics passed rather rapidly into a 


dl 


more organized form. The older peo- 
ple, actuated by a desire to glorify the 
home town or win their wagers, gave 
an increasing amount of time to the 
activities of high-school boys. Con- 
trol of school contests was largely out- 
side of the school itself, and winning 
the game, either ethically or unethical- 
ly, was the end desired. 

The situation became so alarming 
that school authorities gave it increas- 
ing attention. Conferences, associa- 
tions, and boards of athletic control 
made up of school officials began to 
appear. Alumni control and influence 
gradually declined and the athletic 
program came under the control of 
school officials. Then began the pres- 
ent phase of athletic organization— 
the era of state associations, national 
associations, and athletic champion- 
ships. During the past year attend- 
ance at football and basketball games 
reached hundreds of thousands, and 
the press, which formerly ignored the 
games of school boys, has given a good 
share of its sporting pages to the re- 
eording of high-school games. 

This tremendous growth of the ath- 
letie program in the Illinois high 
schools has led to the belief in certain 
directions that there may be some 
over-organization and over-stimula- 
tion of interest here that affords a 
stumbling block to the real objective 
of a high-school education. Prompted 
by the desire to know something of 
the facts as they exist in Illinois a sur- 
vey of the situation was conducted 
during the year 
1929-30 by the of- 
fice of the State Su- 
perintendent of 

















and may be taken as fairly indicative 
of the situation as a whole. The gen- 
eral results of this survey are pre- 
sented in this article. 

Chart No. 1 indicates the number and 
variety of interscholastic sports in the 
506 high schools included in this study. 
These schools vary in enrollment from 
45 pupils to over 5000 and reveal condi- 
tions in small towns as well as the larg- 
est cities in the state. Basketball, track, 
and football are part of the athletic pro- 
gram of over 50% of these high schools. 
Baseball and tennis are next in order of 
popularity. Swimming, golf, soccer, 
hockey, wrestling, and boxing occupy a 
rather small part of the program. 

The leading sport is, of course, basket- 
ball with over 97% of these high schools 
participating. The nature of the game 
makes it possible for the small rural high 
school to compete readily with the large 
metropolitan high schools, and undoubt- 
edly accounts for its popularity. It is 
quite possible that the tremendous amount 
of newspaper publicity given to this sport 
during the past few years, also has some- 
thing to do with its growth and popu- 
larity. Track meets are fairly popular as 
indicated by the fact that 82% of our high 
schools participate in them. The 51.1% 
of these schools participating in football 
represents the larger schools of the group 
as the smaller high schools cannot pro- 
duce football squads of sufficient size to 
make the sport practical. As 50% of the 
four year high schools in Illinois enroll 
less than 100 pupils and 75% of them en- 
roll less than 200 pupils it is easy to con- 
clude that football is a sport which in- 
terests only the schools enrolling more 
than 100 pupils as a general rule. Base- 
ball, because of the short season avail- 
able, will probably never assume as much 


Chart No. I 


Number and Variety of Sports—506 Recognized High Schools 
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importance in the interscholastic pro- 
gram as either basketball or football, and 


play 13 games; 42 schools, or 8.5%, play 
14 games; 29 schools, or 5.9%, play 15 


of the 506 high schools included in this 
survey, belong to the Illinois High School 


















































in most of the schools reporting, the games; 86 schools, or 17.5%, play 16 Athletic Association. The activities of 
games are confined to five innings. Ten- games; 26 schools, or 5.2%, play 17 these schools relative to basketball are 
nis, as a spring and fall sport, seems to games; 61 schools, or 12.4%, play 18 colored still further by their membership J be 
be growing steadily in popularity. games; 19 schools, or 3.8%, play 19 in other associations and conferences. ei 
Practically every high school belongs to 
Chart No. II a county or local association of some bers. 
Football in 259 Recognized High Schools kind. A number of high schools belong ing, 
Number of | Number of | Per Cent of | No. Weeks | Number of | Per Cent of 0 Oe See sae oS aa a 
um umber 0 : u 
Games Played High Schools|High Schools| In Season /High Schools|High Schools min at "Waahetive Siieeen eaaicien to @ 
—er wees wee tions of this character are reported as ques 
: = 123% 7 "4 15% operating in Illinois. They are as follows: g: 
8 96 37. % 8 14 5.4% Big “9” Conference; Rock River Con- prof 
p = ten A. = ret oo ny So. Central Conference; So. Su- A 
8% \ urban League; Chicago H. S. League; 
11 3 1.1% 11 45 17.3% Big “12” Conference; Spoon River Con- educ 
- : 1.5% - o naa ference; West Suburban League; Cook grea 
14 - i 14 - aeree County League; E. I. H. S. Conference; dise' 
15 a. Pe i 15 WA Boi Central I. H. S. Conference; Meridian rece 
16 i ieee eee 16 3 1.1% Conference; Illinois Valley Conference; thes 
17 ee fee 17 Sais siete Champaign Co. Association; Henry Co. espr 
18 3 1.1% 18 ae ee B. B. Conference; Northwest Conference; that 
19 en 19 ee Okaw Valley Conference; Little “7” Con- 9 pily 
20 =: . @’”. wets 20 ce eee ference. B 
| Over 20 ae: eo Over 20 eae fe So. W. F 
" est Division League; Central at le 
Chart No. 2 presents certain facts re- games; 80 schools, or 16.3%, play 20 Egyptian League; So. Illinois Confer- ten 
garding the number of football games games, and 102 schools, or 20.7%, play ence; McHenry Co. League; Little “8” 
played and the number of weeks in the over 20 basketball games in their regu- B. B. League; DeWitt County League; of t 
season. Of the 259 high schools under lar schedule. The last two groups of U. S. Grant B. B. Conference; Tazewell of t 
consideration, 20 or 7.7% had a schedule schools include, of course, the large num- Co. H. S. Conference; Vermilion Co. H. S. mor 
of 6 games; 52 or 12.3% played 7 games; ber of small high schools with no foot- Conference; Marshall Co. H. S. Confer- seal 
96 or 37% played 8 games; 72 or 27.8% ball teams, as well as a few of the larger ence; McLean Co. League; Illini Confer- on 1 
played 9 games, and 23 or 8.8% played 10 high schools having both light and heavy ence; Northern Egyptian Conference. ties 
games. These figures include over 96% weight teams. Winnebago Co. League; Edgar Co. In- gen 
of the high schools, and the remaining Besides the games in the regular play- ter. Association; Stephenson Co. Associa- and 
16 schools played from 11 to 20 games. jing schedule these 491 high schools par- tion;DesPlaines Valley B. B. Conference; Bes 
in the season. Those schools showing 15 ticipate in from one to five tournaments. Fulton Co. H. S. Conference; Two Rivers ing: 
games or more represent large high There are tournaments conducted by Conference; Mercer Co. Association; Tri- ‘at | 
schools with light and heavy weight county associations, normal schools, col- County H. S. League (LaSalle, Marshall, 
teams so that the number of games played jeges, universities, leagues, conferences, Putnam); Western Ill. H. S. Conference; noe 
indicates the sum of the games played and the Illinois High School Athletic As- Green River Valley Conference; Kane tar, 
by both teams. The 8 or 9 game schedule gociation. Eighty-five high schools, or County Little “8”; Midland Trail Confer- lets 
is the one in use by over 64% of the 17.3% of those engaging in basketball, ence; So. Illinois H. S. Conference; Little ute 
schools in this group. enter one tournament each year; 190, or “10” B. B. Conference; West Central Con- 4 
Four high schools, or 1.5% of the total 3g79% engage in two tournaments; 163, ference. rea 
number, include 7 weeks in the football oy, 33.1%, enter 3 tournaments; 39, or Kishwaukee Valley Conference; Kan- 7 
season; 14 schools, or 5.4%, include 8 79%, enter 4 tournaments; and 14, or kakee County Conference; Logan Con nty sen 
weeks; 28, or 10.7%, include 9 weeks; 54 2.8%, play in five tournaments. These Association; Peoria County Association: ary 
schools, or 20.7%, include 10 weeks; 45 facts are shown in chart number 3. Twen- Adams County Association; Christian- fi 
or 17.3%, include 11 weeks; 85, or 32.5%, _ty-five per cent of the principals of these Montgomery Co. Cenfevenes: Little “5” <a 
include 12 weeks, and 24, or 9.2%, include 491 high schools reported that they would BB. League; Macoupin Co. ‘Athletic As- p> 
13 weeks. September, October, and No- send their basketball teams to a national sociation; So. Illinois A. A. Conference; or 
vember are evidently the most popular tournament if they were invited, while Pike County Association; North Central | 2” 
football months with the season closing 750 returned the negative answer. H. S. Conference; Little “10” Interschol- be 
at Thanksgiving, as indicated by the 85 the 
schools showing a 12 week football sea- Five hundred and one schools, or 99.1% (Continued on Page 22.) pe 
son. Over 80% of these schools eo a Chart No. III of 
playing season of 10 weeks or more, thus . . ‘ 
indicating an average practice season of _ Basketball in 491 Recognized High Schools = 
wo weeks. Four schools show un- 
wesc h, on aeteieaies of 15 or 16 weeks. Number of \ nageentiin 8 Per Cent of | No. Weeks | Number of | Per Cent of | 
Basketball occupies more time than Games Played High Schools} In Season High SchoolsiHigh Schools sel 
any other sport on the high school pro- 3 ; ; if 
gram. In practically half of the recog- 9 ee 9 5 11% za 
nized high schools, as reported by those 10 5 1.1% 10 7 14% ye 
enrolling less than 100 pupils, basketball 11 ae wae 11 9 18% yo 
starts in September and still occupies 12 21 4.2% 12 gi 16.2% en 
the center of the stage in February and 13 17 3.4% 13 46 9.3% 
March. In the 491 high schools engaged 14 42 8.5% 14 107 21.7% 
in this sport the smallest playing sched- 7. — Ry -4 = —- a | f " 
ule reported includes five games and 102 17 26 5.2% 17 17 3 1% 
high schools present a rather amazing 18 61 12.4% 18 38 11% te 
schedule of over 20 games. Twenty-one 19 19 3.8% 19 3 p the ta 
high schools, or 4.2% of the entire num- 20 80 16.3% 20 27 5.5% af 
ber, play 12 games; 17 schools, or 3.4%, Over 20 102 20.7% ‘ins Aas A 
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THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


Why Join the Association? 


HE [Illinois State Teachers Asso- 

ciation now has about 37,000 mem- 
bers. The number is slowly increas- 
ing, but it seems that each year about 
10,000 teachers fail to join. Therefore 
we deem it worth while occasionally 
to outline briefly the answers to the 
question: Why Join the Association? 

1. The association is helpful in a 
professional way. 

A. At division and state meetings, 
educational topics are treated by 
great leaders and school problems are 
discussed by experts. The inspiration 
received and the contacts made at 
these meetings develop a_ helpful 
esprit de corps among the teachers 
that enables them to work more hap- 
pily and efficiently. 

B. The Illinois Teacher, containing 
at least 32 pages, goes to all members 
ten times a year. This official organ 
of the association publishes a record 
of the business of the association, the 
more important findings of our re- 
search department, editorial comment 
on the problems, program, and activi- 
ties of the association, and as much of 
general education theory, practice, 
and news as the space will permit. 
Besides this regular organ, the find- 
ings of our full-time research special- 
ist in printed or mimeographed form, 
news service bulletins by the secre- 
tary, and other circulars and pamph- 
lets are being continuously distrib- 
uted over the state. 

2. The association has prevented 
reactionary and dangerous legislation. 

At every session of the General As- 
sembly, several dangerous or reaction- 
ary bills are introduced, and their evil 
effects must be made plain to the leg- 
islators. For instance, in the last two 
or three regular sessions the township 
and community high schools have 
been the subject of vicious attacks by 
their opponents, and the teachers’ 
pension laws are always the subject 
of attacks. Then there are always 
those who try to reduce school costs 
regardless of school efficiency. 

Try to imagine what the present 
school situation in Illinois might be 
if there had been no teachers’ organi- 
zation in the state for the last twenty 
years, and you will then realize that 
you owe to the association your most 
enthusiastic support. 

3. The association is a necessity 
from a financial standpoint. 

Anyone who studies the history of 
teachers’ salaries in Illinois will cer- 
tainly conclude that no teacher can 
afford to stay out of the organization. 
A recent study by our research de- 


partment shows that the average of 
teachers’ salaries has actually in- 
creased 153 per cent in 16 years. The 
average is now $1013.21 higher than 
in 1913, and went up $71.27 in 1929, 
with all the complaint and prop- 
aganda against public expenditures. 
Remember this: These increases could 
never have been made if the organ- 
ized teachers of Illinois had not advo- 
cated and promoted legislation per- 
mitting higher school tax rates and 
increases in the state school fund. The 
small membership fee of two dollars 
is a very small part of the financial 
benefits actually rendered each teach- 
er by the association. Remember also 
that there are other powerful organi- 
zations now advocating a reduction in 
school costs and school privileges. If 
salaries for teachers and school ad- 
vantages for children are to be kept 
up to their present standards, it will 
be necessary for the I. 8S. T. A. to con- 
tinue to be strong and active. 

4. The association has a splendid 
record of achievement that deserves 
your appreciation and approval. 

Just a few things credited to the 
efforts of the organized teachers of 
Illinois in the last few years are high- 
er professional standards for beginning 
teachers, improved certification laws, 
improved school sanitation, wider use 
of school grounds and buildings, im- 
proved and extended high-school fa- 
cilities, free high-school tuition for 
children in non-high-school districts, 
improved child-labor laws, vocational 
and continuation schools, free text- 
books by district referendum, free 
transportation of pupils, law prohibit- 
ing high-school fraternities and so- 
rorities, county truant officers, im- 
proved compulsory attendance laws, 
eight months minimum school term, 
increased salaries of teachers and su- 
perintendents, teachers’ pensions, 
teacher tenure, increase in appropria- 
tions to state normal schools, increase 
in state school fund from one million 
to ten million dollars a year, an im- 
proved method of distributing the 
state school fund, large increases in 
school revenues made possible by in- 
creased school tax rates, etc. 

5. State-wide organization is nec- 
essary in our times. 

This is an age of group and class 
organization integrating into larger 
units. Local and sectional groups 
have their place, but the big problems 
of a state system of education can be 
solved only by a strong and active or- 
ganization functioning as a state unit. 
The I.S.T.A. is the one all-inclusive 
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organization of teachers in the State. 

Other groups with strong state- 
wide organizations are the lawyers, 
physicians, dentists, osteopaths, edi- 
tors, manufacturers, merchants, min- 
ers, musicians, clerks, barbers, beauty 
culturists, nurses, engineers, firemen, 
conductors, carpenters, and many 
other crafts, women voters, farmers, 
realtors, bankers, tax-payers, tax- 
dodgers, the wets, the drys, etc., etc., 
ad infinitum. Many of these organi- 
zations have educational programs 
and plans for school improvement and 
very pronounced opinions concerning 
taxation; we must be ready and able 
to co-operate with them when they are 
right and to correct them when they 
are wrong. 

6. Honest teachers should respect 
their obligations. 

The association works not only for 
its members but for all teachers and 
the whole cause of education. All 
teachers are receiving benefits from 
its work and owe it their support. 
Surely no honest, self-respecting 
teacher wants to ride free while other 
teachers ‘‘furnish the car and pay for 
the gas.’’ 

7. The association will be needed 
and must be continued in the future. 

There is a continuous demand for 
changes and adjustments in our edu- 
cational system to adapt it to the 
changing social, industrial, and eco- 
nomic conditions in our state and to 
progressive ideals of education. Exam- 
ples of improvements now needed are 
a larger state school fund, an im- 
proved tax system, more liberal sup- 
port for the state schools for teacher 
training, larger units for school admin- 
istration and taxation, and other items 
named in our legislative program. 

Teachers, because of their intimate 
knowledge of the schools, must be 
ready to play their full part in mak- 
ing these changes and improvements. 
They must have a strong and active 
organization that can work through 
and with other organizations and fur- 
nish them definite and reliable infor- 
mation concerning the schools and the 
needed improvements. This is our 
duty as teachers and as citizens. 

8. There is increasing evidence 
that the I.8.T.A. is performing its 
functions. 

Many other organizations, the gen- 
eral public, and the executive and leg- 
islative departments of Illinois now 
recognize the I. 8. T. A. as a most po- 
tent factor in school improvement and 
educational progress. 

The association now has several em- 
ployees who work full time to promote 
its purposes. The research depart- 
ment has collected much data in sup- 
port of our program of progress and 
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to guide us in making future pro- 
grams; there is an increasing demand 
from many sources for information 
from this department. Many requests 
are made to the secretary and other 
officers for addresses at meetings of 
all sorts of organizations and for con- 
ferences, advice, information, and 
written articles concerning education- 
al problems. 

The association is now erecting a 
new and permanent administration 
building on a beautiful site facing the 
State Capitol in Springfield, which in- 
dicates that the teachers of Illinois 
have faith in their organization and 
mean to continue its effective work 
indefinitely in the future. 


All teachers who are or have been 
members of the association should 
proclaim this message to those not yet 
enrolled. Let us not be satisfied until 
we have a 100 per cent membership. 

Come onin. This is your organiza- 
tion. You need the association, it 
needs. you, and the state educational 
system needs all of us.—R. C. Moore. 


The Protest 
By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 

Said the great machine of iron and wood, 
“Lo, I am a creature meant for good. 
But the criminal clutch of Godless greed 
Has made me a monster that scatters need 
And want and hunger wherever I go. 
I would lift men’s burdens and lighten 

their woe, 
I would give them leisure to laugh in the 

sun, 
If owned by the many,—instead of the one. 


“If owned by the people, the whole wide 
earth 

Should learn my purpose and know my 
worth. 

I would close the chasm that yawns in 
our soil 

Twixt unearned riches and ill-paid toil. 

No man should hunger, and no man labor 

To fill the purse of an idle neighbor; 

And each man should know when his 
work was done, 

Were I shared by the many,—not owned 
by one. 


“I am forcea by the few, with their greed 
for gain, 
To forge for the many new fetters of pain. 
Yet this is my purpose, and ever will be, 
To set the slaves of the workshop free. 
yod hasten the day when, overjoyed, 
That desperate host of the unemployed 
Shall hear my message and understand, 
And hail me friend in an opulent land.” 
From Poems of Power. Published by 
W. B. Conkey Company, Chicago. 





Student (leaving college) : ‘‘Good- 


bye, sir. I am indebted to you for all 
I know.”’ 
Prof.: ‘‘Don’t mention such a 


trifle.’’—Black Blue Jay. 


Dr. Isabel Bevier Retires 


The retirement of Dr. Isabel Bevier 
from active service as professor of 
household science and director of 
courses at the University of Illinois 
serves to recall attention to the fact 
that it is principally through her 
efforts that the department has grown 
from a small group of courses to what 
is now generally recognized as one 
of the first in the country. 


Miss Bevier’s service to the Illinois 





Dr. Isabel Bevier 


institution extends over a period of 


nearly thirty years. She came to Ur- 
bana in 1900 from the Lake Erie Col- 
lege at Painesville, Ohio, where she 
was professor of chemistry. Except 
for the period from 1921-1923, when 
she served as chairman of the depart- 
ment of home economics in the south- 
ern branch of the University of Cali- 
fornia, her service at the University 
of Illinois has been continuous. 


Who’s Who reveals the numerous 
activities of national import in her 
own and related fields in which Miss 
Bevier has had a prominent part. 
Among them is listed vice president, 
section manual training and house- 
hold economies, N. E. A.; chairman, 
department of conservation, woman’s 
committee, Ill. division Council of Na- 
tional Defense ; home economies direc- 
tor, food administration for Illinois. 
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Dr. Bevier is in addition the author 
of a number of books, the most recent 
of which is Home Economics in Edu- 
cation, published in 1923. She is now 
professor emeritus of Home Econom- 
ics in the University of Illinois. 

Miss Bevier received the degree of 
Bachelor of Philosophy from the Uni- 
versity of Wooster, at Wooster, Ohio, 
in 1885. In 1888 she received the 
Master of Philosophy degree from the 
same institution. She carried on ad- 
vanced work at the Case School of 
Applied Science, the Harvard Sum- 
mer School and the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. Her profes- 
sional work embraces teaching and 
executive posts in both high schools 
and colleges. 





The New Assistant Editor 


This will introduce to our readers 
Eloise P. Bingham, the assistant edi- 
tor of the Illinois Teacher, who enter- 
ed upon her new duties on August 1. 

Mrs. Bingham, nee Parkinson, is a 
native of Illinois and a resident of 
Springfield. Her father, J. M. Park- 
inson, taught school for many years 
in this state, his last position being 
that of superintendent of schools at 
Edwardsville. Mrs. Bingham has had 
training and experience that were 
uniquely preparatory for her new po- 
sition; she is a graduate of the IIli- 
nois State Normal University, took 
additional work at both the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and the University of 
Chicago, taught in the elementary 
grades at Centralia and in the second- 
ary grades in the Bellflower Township 
High School, has had three years of 
experience in editorial work and ad- 
vertising with another publication, 
and has had other business experi- 
ence. We believe we are fortunate to 
secure her as an assistant and heartily 
commend her to our readers.—R. C. 
Moore. 





Service by Geographic Society 


The National Geographic Society’s bul- 
letin service to teachers, the Georgraphic 
News Bulletins, is renewed this month. 
News of geographic changes and events 
from correspondents, from official reports 


and from the foreign and American press ~ 


is presented in these Bulletins. The re- 
ports are sent each week for 30 weeks 
of the school year. Five bulletins accom- 
panied with illustrations and maps go 
out with each issue. 

Teachers who wish the bulletin service 
are requested to send application to the 
Society’s headquarters in Washington, 
D. C., as early as possible. A request for 
the bulletins should be accompanied by 
twenty-five cents to cover mailing costs 
for the 30 weeks. 
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THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


Proceedings of Board of Directors Meeting, 


Meetings Held In Springfield June 20 and July 12 


HE board of directors of the Illi- 

nois State Teachers Association 
met in Springfield, June 20, 1930, 
pursuant to a call by the president. 

The meeting was called to order at 
9:50 A. M. by President Justin Wash- 
burn. There were present besides the 
president, directors Fred L. Biester, 
F. Blanche Preble, J. R. Skiles, and 
John A. Hayes; also the secretary, 
R. C. Moore, and the treasurer, 
Charles McIntosh. 

The president announced that 
Chairman E. L. Nygaard of the com- 
mittee on pensions had authorized Mr. 
R. O. Clarida, a member of the com- 
mittee, to make a report for that com- 
mittee. Mr. Clarida was present and 
reported that the committee had held 
one meeting and made some progress 
with the problem under consideration. 
He suggested also that he believed it 
would be well for the board of direc- 
tors to meet with the committee in 
September or at some time before the 
committee makes its report to the 
state association. 

The president announced that the 
next matter of business would be the 
appointment of employees of the asso- 
ciation and determining their salaries 
for the year beginning July 1. The 
secretary retired from the room while 
the subject of the appointment and 
fixing salary of a secretary was dis- 
cussed. Upon his return, a motion 
was made by Mr. Biester and was sec- 
onded by Mr. Hayes that Robert C. 
Moore be appointed secretary for the 
year beginning July 1, 1930, at a sal- 
ary of $6,500 for the year. The mo- 
tion was carried by a vote of the di- 
rectors. The appointment was accept- 
ed by Mr. Moore. 

The secretary was then asked to ad- 
vise the board in regard to the other 
employees. He advised that both his 
assistant and the director of research 
ought to be reappointed at some in- 
crease in salary if possible. 

Upon motion duly seconded and 
earried by a vote of the directors, the 
secretary was authorized to employ an 
assistant secretary and editor at a 
salary not to exceed a total of $2,100 
for the year. The secretary announced 
the employment of Miss Harriette 
Wray at a salary of $2,100 for the 
year beginning July 1 if she would ac- 
cept. However, Miss Wray afterward 
refused to accept the position offered 
under these conditions. 

By a motion, duly seconded and 
earried by a vote of the directors, Les- 
ter R. Grimm was appointed director 


of research for one year beginning 
July 1, 1930, at a salary of $4,800 for 
the year. This appointment was ac- 
cepted by Mr. Grimm. 

Upon motion by Mrs. Preble, duly 
seconded and carried by a vote, the 
president was directed to appoint a 
committee of three to study the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the associa- 
tion with a view to making needed 
amendments, and to draw and present 
such amendments as they might deem 
advisable. 

Secretary Moore made a report of 
the activities of the General Assembly 
convened in special session and an- 
nounced that an amendment to the 
revenue article of the state constitu- 
tion had been adopted and would be 
presented to the people for ratifica- 
tion or rejection at the election next 
November. Upon motion duly sec- 
onded and carried by a vote, it was 
resolved that the board of directors 
and the secretary recommend that the 
membership of the association support 
the amendment and advocate its rati- 
fication by the people. 

Mr. J. H. Ruckel appeared before 
the board and explained that he had 
made some investigations in regard to 
a loan to the association for the pur- 
pose of financing the new building. 
The president thanked Mr. Ruckel 
and told him that the board might 
call on him at some later date. 

Mr. Horn, of Horn and Sandberg, ar- 
chitects, next appeared before the 
board and announced that he had in 
his possession several bids for the con- 
tract to erect the proposed administra- 
tion building. The president asked him 
to open the bids and announce the 
amounts. When this was done it was 
found that the total of the low bids 
on the separate items was more than 
the amount originally agreed upon as 
the limit to be expended on the build- 
ing. Mr. Horn was asked for advice 
in regard to alterations that may be 
made in plans so as to reduce the cost. 
After much discussion of alterations, 
a motion was made, seconded, and car- 
ried by vote to authorize the archi- 
tects to revise the plans and to ask for 
bids on the revised plans in order, if 
possible, to bring the cost of the build- 
ing within the amount available. 

The secretary was asked for a re- 
port on what he had found in his in- 
vestigation concerning a possible loan 
for financing the building. He re- 
ported that he had interviewed the 
proper authorities of two of the prin- 
cipal insurance companies of Spring- 
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field, and had been informed that each 
of these companies would be glad to 
consider making a loan when the final 
plans for the building are complete 
and the contract ready to let. 

The president announced that the 
next matter for consideration was the 
publication of the Illinois Teacher for 
the year 1930-1931. Secretary Moore 
announced that he had received sev- 
eral sealed proposals from printing 
companies and proceeded to open 
them. After a brief discussion of these 
proposals, two of them were chosen 
for further consideration, and the see- 
retary was directed to confer with the 
officers of the companies making them 
in order to get more definite details 
of the proposals. The secretary was 
authorized to invite representatives 
of one or both these companies to ap- 
pear before the board at its next meet- 
ing if he thought best to do so. 

The president called for reports of 
committees. No one appeared to re- 
port for any committee ; but Secretary 
Moore reported that he had sat in sev- 
eral meetings of the committee on 
larger district unit, and that the com- 
mittee was diligently trying to work 
out the best possible revision of the 
proposed bill presented to the annual 
meeting of the association last Decem- 
ber and that the committee would 
probably be ready to make a report to 
the September meeting of the board. 

The secretary announced that the 
death of Mr. David Felmley left a 
vacancy in the chairmanship of the 
committee on teacher training. By a 
motion, duly seconded, and carried by 
vote, Mr. W. P. Morgan was appoint- 
ed chairman of this committee. 

Several bills were read and ordered 

paid by the board. The orders to pay 
these bills will appear as numbers 150 
to 165 inclusive in the treasurer’s an- 
nual report. 
_ Upon motion and vote the board ad- 
journed to meet in Springfield at 8 -00 
A. M. on Saturday, July 12, 1930.— 
R. C. Moore, Secretary. 





Board Meeting on July 12 


Pursuant to adjournment on June 
20, the board of directors of the IIli- 
nois State Teachers Association met 
in the Abraham Lincoln Hotel, 
Springfield, at 8 o’clock A. M., on Sat- 
urday, July 12, 1930. 

The meeting was called to order by 
the president, Justin Washburn. All 
directors were present, as follows: 
Justin Washburn, F. Blanche Preble, 
J. R. Skiles, Fred L. Biester, and 
John A. Hayes. Secretary R. C. 
Moore was present also. 


_ Mr. Johnson of the Morton Print- 
ing Company appeared before the 
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_ board and was invited to explain in 
detail his proposal to print and mail 
the Illinois Teacher for the year 1930- 
1931. This he did upon his own init- 
iative and in answer to questions from 
the members of the board and the sec- 
retary. 


Contract for Printing Illinois Teacher 


Secretary R. C. Moore was then 
asked to report the results of his con- 
ference with the printers since the 
board meeting on June 20. The sec- 
retary reported that he had talked 
with the representatives of the two 
printing companies whose proposals 
were still being considered and that 
he had received revised proposals 
from both of them. He then explained 
the total cost of publishing the Illinois 
Teacher under each proposal upon the 
basis of the number of copies and 
pages issued in the past year. 

Mr. Skiles moved that the proposal 
of the Hartman Printing Company as 
revised by Secretary R. C. Moore and 
the representative of the company be 
accepted, and that a contract in ac- 
cordance therewith be written and 
signed by the two parties. This mo- 
tion was seconded by Mrs. Preble and 
carried by a vote of the directors. 

Mr. Biester reported that he had 
received a few letters from county 
superintendents making inquiry con- 
cerning speakers who could visit their 
institutes and talk on the plans, pur- 
poses, and achievements of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association. He was 
advised by the board to refer such 
letters to the secretary, who was di- 
rected to recommend speakers for 
such service. 

Mr. Horn, of Horn and Sandberg, 
architects, then appeared before the 
board to make his report in regard 
to the proposals received on the re- 
vised plans for the administration 
building. He laid before the board 
two proposals, the lower of which 
would require an expenditure of $43,- 
594 for the building. Mr. Horn also 
explained in detail the alterations 
made in the original plans of the 
building. 


Award Contracts for Building 


Mr. Biester moved that the board 
proceed to provide for the erection of 
the building at a contract price not 
to exceed $44,000. This motion was 
seconded by Mrs. Preble, and carried 
unanimously on a roll call of the di- 
rectors. 

Mr. Horn then recommended that 
the general contract be let to Clarence 
C. Hahn of Springfield for $32,847.12. 
Mr. Skiles moved that this recom- 
mendation be followed, and that the 
contract be let to Clarence C. Hahn, 


and that the president and the secre- 
tary be authorized to sign such con- 
tract for the association. This mo- 
tion was duly seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote of the directors. 

Mr. Horn recommended that the 
contract for heating and plumbing be 
let to R. G. Jones of Springfield for 
$4,667.50. Mr. Skiles moved that this 
recommendation be followed, that the 
contract for heating and plumbing be 
let to R. G. Jones, and that the presi- 
dent and secretary be authorized to 
sign the contract for the association. 
This motion was duly seconded and 
carried by unanimous vote of the di- 
rectors. 

Mr. Horn recommended that the 
contract for electric wiring be let to 
the Hobbs Electric Shop of Spring- 
field for $1171.50. Mr. Hayes moved 
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that this recommendation be followed, 
that the contract for wiring be let to 
the Hobbs Electric Shop and that the 
president and secretary be authorized 
to sign such contract for the associa- 
tion. The motion was seconded by 
Mr. Biester and carried by unanimous 
vote of the directors. 

The secretary was directed by the 
board to continue in the (Illinois 
Teacher the publication of the contri- 
butions to the building fund, and also 
to write to the principal officers of the 
divisions that have not yet contrib- 
uted, reporting progress being made 
with the building and inviting contri- 
butions. 

Upon motion duly seconded and 
carried by vote of the directors the 
meeting adjourned.—R. C. Moore, 
Secretary. 





Federal Relations to Education 


RESIDENT HOOVER, in his an- 

nual message to Congress on De- 
cember 3, 1929, said: 

In view of the considerable differ- 
ence of opinion as to polieies which 
should be pursued by the Federal Gov- 
ernment with respect to education, I 
have appointed a committee represen- 
tative of the important educational as- 
sociations and others to investigate and 
present recommendations. 

The committee referred to by the 
President is called the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Education. It 
consists of fifty-two members, and has 
four members from Illinois, namely : 
President Harry W. Chase, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Director Charles H. 
Judd, School of Education, University 
of Chicago; Secretary Carl H. Milam, 
American Library Association, Chi- 
cago; President W. P. Morgan, West- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College. 
The committee was organized May, 
1930, by Secretary Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, of the Interior Department, and 
Dr. Henry Suzzallo was chosen as its 
Director. 

On July 4, 1930, it issued its first 
report, which is entitled, ‘‘ Federal 
Relations to Education; A Memoran- 
dum of Progress by the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Education.’’ 
Since this report is the first and only 
a brief memorandum of progress, its 
statements and recommendations are 
said to be only tentative. It is frank- 
ly admitted that wide differences of 
opinion are apparent, and counsel and 
advice are sought. A steering com- 
mittee has been appointed, which is 
to meet on September 14 for further 
consideration of the problem. 

Problems Stated 

The problems or issues before the 

committee are stated as follows: 


1. Under our theory and practice of 
popular sovereignty, has the Federal Gov- 
ernment an obligation to aid education 
in the states? 

2. Shall federal aid be financial? To 
what extent? By what methods? How 
controlled? 

3. Or shall federal aid be intellectual 
(research, collection and dissemination of 
educational information, local confer- 
ences)? By what methods? How organ- 
ized? How supported? 

4. Or shall federal aid be a combina- 
tion of financial aid and intellectual as- 
sistance? How balanced? How con- 
trolled to perpetuate that personal and 
local sense of responsibility which is so 
necessary to our kind of national life? 

5. Or shall federal aid include the di- 
rection and supervision of local schools, 
the determination of their social policy 
and their teaching procedure? To what 
extent? What means shall be used to en- 
force its policies and standards? 

Fundamental Principles Stated 

At a meeting of the committee on 
June 20 and 21, the director stated 
the fundamental principles reached 
by the Steering Committee and argu- 
ments in their support. The bare prin- 
ciples stated without argument are as 
follows: 

1. The Federal Government has an ob- 
ligation to aid public education in the 
states. 

2. While the educational obligations of 
American governments upon every level 
—federal, state, and local—are equally 
full and binding, these obligations ought, 
in fact, to be discharged in a manner con- 
siderably different on each governmental 
level. 

3. The Federal Government should 
render large intellectual assistance to the 
states in matters of education through 
research, collection and dissemination of 
reliable information, particularly with 
reference to those types of intellectual 

(Continued on Page 36.) 





Editorial Notes and Comment 


Come On, Let’s Go 


HE ELEVEN divisions of the 

I. 8S. T. A. that will hold meetings 
this fall or early winter — most of 
them in October—are as follows: 
Southeastern, Eastern, Western, East 
Central, Illinois Valley, Black Hawk, 
Rock River, Northwestern, Northeast- 
ern, DuPage Valley, and Chicago. 

We ask each of our readers teach- 
ing in any of these divisions to look 
on another page of this Illinois Teach- 
er for the time and place of meeting 
and to plan to attend. An interesting 
and helpful program is being pre- 
pared, and the day or two will be well 
spent. Many of the county superin- 
tendents of schools are now designat- 
ing the days of the division meeting 
as institute days so the teachers need 
not lose the time. But even if it is 
impossible to attend the meeting it is 
still worth while to enroll and thus 
help along the good cause and receive 
the other benefits of the organization. 

We suggest also that you read in 
this number ‘‘ Why Join the Associa- 
tion?’’ and then eall it to the atten- 
tion of some teacher who may be 
doubtful about enrolling. 

Let us try to get the largest enroll- 
ment in the history of the association. 
It is encouraging to know that the 
Chicago Division had already enrolled 
7,311 members by August 1, or 249 
more than their total for last year, 
and the division meeting is not to be 
held until November. Let us make 
the state total 40,000 this year. 


A Chance To Advise Uncle Sam 


N ANOTHER page you will find 
a summary of a report by one of 
Uncle Sam’s committees, entitled 
‘*Federal Relations to Education.’’ 
We urge our readers to study this 
article and, if possible, all reports 
from this committee, which is dealing 
with live questions that may soon be- 
come national political issues. 
Since the committee invites letters 
of counsel and advice, you should 
write one. Here is a suggestion: 


The editorial ‘‘Is Illinois Getting 
Poorer?’’ proves that the federal gov- 
ernment has acquired one of our most 
prolific sources of public revenues. We 
ean hardly expect, at least for several 
years, to devise and enact a state in- 
come tax law that will yield annually 
over $200,000,000 for Illinois. There- 
fore, many teachers and other citi- 
zens believe that the federal govern- 
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ment ought in some way to give finan- 
cial aid to education. But most of 
us believe that the control and ad- 
ministration of the schools should re- 
main wholly with the states ; and some 
believe and past experience indicates 
that federal aid for purely educa- 
tional purposes is accompanied by a 
proportionate amount of federal ad- 
ministration and control. Therefore, 
federal aid for education should be 
such as will actually promote the gen- 
eral cause of education and increase 
the efficiency of the schools and at the 
same time give little reason for inter- 
fering with local administration and 
control. 

Now many of the states, including 
our own, seem reluctant to provide 
adequate pension and _ retirement 
funds for teachers, but the federal 
government has long been in the pen- 
sion business in a big way and could 
enact a teachers pension law and con- 
tribute adequate funds for its support 
with the very minimum of excuse for 
interfering in the administration of 
the schools. 

Why not suggest that Uncle Sam 
provide liberally for pensioning old 
teachers everywhere in his domain? 


To Officers of Divisions 

A’ THE meeting of the board of 

directors of the state association 
on July 12, the secretary was directed 
to continue in the Illinois Teacher the 
publication of the contributions to the 
building fund and also to write to the 
principal officers of the divisions that 
have not yet contributed, reporting 
progress being made with the building 
and inviting contributions. 

In accordance with those directions 
the secretary is glad to report that 
work on the new administration build- 
ing began about July 21 and is mak- 
ing fair progress. The contractor 
hopes to complete it by December 15. 
Up to this time contributions from 
the divisons to the building fund have 
been received as follows: 
Dec., 1925, Chicago 
Dec., 1927, Northeastern 
Oct., 1928, Southwestern 
May, 1930, Central 


$1,500.00 


1,000.00 


$4,000.00 


The total cost of building and 
grounds will be between $55,000 and 
$60,000. We hope those divisions that 
have not yet contributed will give the 
matter consideration at their meetings 
this fall or next spring. 


What of Teacher Trainers? 

ES, TEACHING is a profession, 

the members of which require 
training. But the teacher trainers 
should not only train in the technique 
of instruction in academic subjects 
but they should also endeavor to the 
utmost to develop character and deep, 
impelling convictions of duty, respon- 
sibility, and righteousness, which of 
course means that the trainers must 
possess these virtues to a superlative 
degree as well as academic achieve- 
ment and professional skill. 


The Cause of Rural Depopulation 
HE CENSUS taken this year 
shows a great increase in the num- 

ber of people in the cities and an ac- 
tual decrease in most of the rural ter- 
ritory. In the United States, and es- 
pecially in Illinois, the population is 
rapidly becoming urban. 

We have received a few letters ask- 
ing us to explain the causes of this 
drift (or is it a stampede?) from the 
country to the cities. Your editor 
does not feel qualified to give the 
reasons; but he has found the reason 
given by an Illinois citizen and pa- 
triot who is well advanced in years, 
has given real service to his country 
and state, and is wise. The quotation 
is from an address delivered by ex- 
Governor Fifer to the Illinois Gener- 
al Assembly on May 19, 1925. A part 
of that address follows: 

At the very beginning of our free in- 
stitutions, two theories of government 
grew up—the Hamiltonian and the Jeffer- 
sonian theories. These two great men 
looked across the period of 150 years to 
our own times and saw that large cities 
and‘ congested populations were likely to 
arise. Each was afraid of the danger 
arising from this cause and each sought 
to avoid it, but by different methods. 
Jefferson proposed that we should always 
remain an agricultural people—that we 
should raise the food products, send 
them across the water and feed the op- 
eratives in the Old Country and buy our 
manufactured articles from abroad. He, 
therefore, was in favor of free trade, be- 
cause he saw that tariffs bring factories, 
factories bring large cities, and that large 
cities are difficult to control by a mild 
form of government. He contended that 
by these means we could always main- 
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_tain a mild form of government and one 
that would rest lightly upon the shoul- 
ders of the people. 

Hamilton saw the danger as clearly as 
Jefferson but proposed to avoid it in a 
different way. He saw that we had bet- 
ter make this government strong enough 
to begin with, and he was in favor of 
electing our president for life or during 
good behavior and the senate in the same 
way. He proposed also that the presi- 
dent should appoint the governors of the 
several states and in this way establish 
a strong form of government that would 
be equal to the control of congested popu- 
lations. He was therefore in favor of 
the tariff, which he well understood 
would bring the large cities. 

Neither one of these theories was 
adopted in full. We adopted the tariff 
theory and the large cities and congested 
populations came as a consequence; but 
we also retained our mild form of govern- 
ment and here are the beginnings of our 
troubles in large cities. 

But after all while the causes of 
urbanization are interesting, our main 
interests should be with the results and 
the effects upon our future and what, 
if anything, we ought to do about it. 
What will be the effects upon our gov- 
ernment and other American institu- 
tions including education? Shall we 
repeal the laws that tend to herd 
people together in cities and by such 
repeal also create a foreign market 
for farm products and a drift of pop- 
ulation back to the country? Or shall 
we continue to strengthen the laws 
that encourage manufactures and dis- 
courage agriculture? Or will the rap- 
idly increasing use of machinery re- 
lease more and more men from indus- 
trial centers and drive them back to 
the farms? If so, what shall be done 
with their agricultural products? 
Shall we ‘‘strengthen’’ the federal 
government to the extreme proposed 
by Hamilton? What changes in our 
educational philosophy, theory, and 
practice are needed to solve these pro- 
blems and to meet the requirements of 
an urban, machine age? 

Again we confess our inability to 
answer; but we present the questions 
for your consideration and for answer 
by ex-Governor Fifer, John Dewey, or 
some modern Horace Mann. 


Work By Research Department 


= RESEARCH department of 
the I1.S8.T.A. has recently been 
working on three subjects, state in- 
come taxes, a revision of the public 
school catechism, and a study of the 
state school fund, entitled ‘‘ Equalizing 
to Higher Levels.’’ The first two are 
ready for publication and will prob- 
ably be printed in pamphlet form for 
distribution some time this fall. We 
hope to publish at least a summary of 


the third in the October or November 
number of the Illinois Teacher. 

Each of these studies required long 
weeks of work by Mr. Grimm and his 
assistant. It often happens that a 
very brief statement of fact requires 
days of research in order to ascertain 
that fact. For instance it was no little 
job to work out the answer to _the 
fifteenth of the eighty-three questions 
in the catechism, as follows: ; 

Just where does Illinois rank in 
economic ability and in amount of 
taxes imposed ? 

Answer: Among the 48 states Illinois 
ranks: 

23rd in per capita taxes raised for state 
and local purposes; 

35th in per capita state and local bond- 
ed indebtedness; 

41st in per cent of corporate net in- 
come required for state and local taxes; 

40th in per capita cost of state govern- 
mental enterprises; 

85th in per cent of annual income de- 
voted to common schools; and 

87th in per cent of school costs borne 
by the state. 

The above rankings are relatively low 
when we consider our rank in evidences 
of our economic ability. For Illinois 
ranks: 

7th in annual average earnings per 
wage earner in manufacturing; 

7th in per capita current income; 

llth in per capita bank deposits be- 
longing to individuals; 

8th in amount of individual net income 
per return under the federal income tax 
law; 

5th in percentage of general popula- 
tion filling such returns; and 

5th in actual value of all farm prop- 
erty per capita of farm population. 


Is Illinois Getting Poorer? 
| peemnter—n is still extremely wealthy 

according to figures published in 
the Chicago Tribune of July 13. These 
figures, presumably taken from offi- 
cial reports by the newspaper’s press 
service at Washington, show the fol- 
lowing facts concerning federal taxes 
paid by the four leading tax-paying 
states for the year ending June 30: 

The four states are named in the 
table below in the order of the 
amounts paid in federal taxes. Notice 
that Illinois ranks third, being ex- 
celled only by New York and North 
Carolina. The high rank of North 
Carolina is attained not from income 
taxes but from the enormous internal 
revenues collected from cigaret and 
other tobacco factories; notice that it 
ranks first in miscellaneous federal 
taxes and fourth among these states 
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in income taxes. Illinois ranks second 
in income taxes and fourth in mis- 
cellaneous taxes. Illinois contributes 
a little over seven per cent or about 
one-fourteenth of all federal taxes. 
Illinois is getting richer all the time 
if its total federal income tax is a fair 
index; for figures furnished by the 
same authority show its total federal 
income taxes for 1928, 1929, and 1930 
respectively and approximately $201,- 
— $217,000,000, and $223,000,- 


No, Illinois is not getting poorer. 
In spite of all the talk about hard 
times—and many people are suffering 
from hard times—a larger number of 
our citizens are receiving taxable in- 
comes, or some of our citizens are 
largely increasing their incomes. 


What Do You Mean, “Spend Less”? 
Bena WISELY less than you 
earn,’’ says one of the posters 
sent out by the N. E. A. for use in con- 
nection with American Education 
Week. A pretty good Illinois teacher 
who was paid $720 for her work last 
year commented on this advice as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Sure, I spend less than I 
earn! I have to, because I get less 
than I earn and I can’t spend more 
than I get. But if the N. E. A. means 
that what I earn is what I receive for 
my work, then their advice is bunk, 
because I must spend all of the $720 
for a half decent living and ‘to im- 
prove myself professionally.’ ’’ 

We now respectfully refer the post- 
er advice to the two million or more of 
unemployed who are looking long and 
earnestly for jobs. Let them tell how 
they spend wisely less than they earn. 


School Results of Special Session 
| pene in 1928 it became apparent 
that, because of the very unequal 
and inequitable assessment of proper- 
ty in Cook County, the tax system 
there had broken down. Governor 
Small called a special session of the 
55th General Assembly to enact leg- 
islation to meet the crisis, and the 
General Assembly enacted laws giv- 
ing the State Tax Commission au- 
thority to order a reassessment. The 
commission at once issued such an 
order, and a much improved assess- 
ment was made in accordance with 
modern scientific principles and 
methods. 
But all of this took time and caused 
a delay of over a year in the collec- 
tion of taxes in Cook County. This 
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delay, of course, caused an acute 
financial crisis for the various county, 
city, and municipal corporations, and 
it beeame impossible to pay regularly 
the salaries of teachers and other pub- 
lie employees. Therefore, Governor 
Emmerson deemed it necessary early 
this year to call a special session of 
the 56th General Assembly to meet 
this financial crisis. The special ses- 
sion convened on May 12 and ad- 
journed June 25. A brief summary 
of the laws enacted and affecting the 
schools follows : 

An Act amending Section 130 and add- 
ing Sec. 130% to redefine and enlarge the 
powers and duties of the business mana- 
ger of the Chicago school district. 

An Act to amend Sec. 132 to limit the 
issue of warrants against the educational 
fund if a working cash fund should be 
created by the Chicago board of educa- 
tion. ; 

Enacted new Sec. 134% providing that 
the board of education in Chicago may 
establish a “working cash fund” not to 
exceed $25,000,000, to be raised by issuing 
bonds and to be repaid and continued as 
a revolving fund each year to supply 
available cash in the educational fund. 

Amended Sec. 135% to provide more 
definite and stringent budget require- 
ments. 

Amended Sec. 189, which is the section 
authorizing the levy of school taxes, to 
make it apply only to school districts of 
less than 200,000 inhabitants. No change 
was made in tax rates for such districts. 

Enacted Sec. 189% to provide that 
boards of education in cities of over 200,- 
000 may levy school tax rates. The rate 
provided for building purposes is 58 cents 
on the $100 of assessed valuation, and 
for educational purposes as follows: $1.47 
for 1929, $1.35 for 1930, $1.55 for 1931, 
$1.56 for 1932, $1.54 for 1933, and $1.60 
for 1934 and thereafter. The amount of 
tax levy for educational purposes each 
year after 1930 is limited to 104 per cent 
of the levy for the preceding year. This 
act also provides that the educational 
fund rate may be increased by referen- 
dum up to $1.75. 

Enacted Sec. 18934 to provide for the 
four-cent tax rate for free textbooks. 

Enacted Sec. 18944 to provide for a tax 
rate of one-fourth of one mill on the dol- 
lar or $0.025 on the $100 of assessed val- 
uation for the Chicago Teachers’ pension 
fund, which is an increase of 66% per 
cent over the 3/20 of a mill previously 
provided. 


Enacted a law providing for a bond 
issue to raise money to pay school dis- 
trict orders issued by any district where 
a delay in the collection of taxes of a 
year or more has been caused by an order 
for a reassessment of property. 

Enacted a law to legalize warrants that 
had been issued in anticipation of taxes. 


Enacted a law providing that the board 
of education in Chicago with the consent 
of the city council may issue bonds to 
pay off warrants issued against the edu- 
cational fund for the years 1928 and 1929, 
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and that the city council shall levy taxes 
to pay off such bonds. 

Enacted several other laws amending 
the revenue laws so as to solve problems 
and complications that had arisen on ac- 
count of the reassessment and consequent 
delay in collection of taxes. 


The Proposed Amendment to the 
Constitution 


One of the most important purposes 
of calling the special session of the 
56th General Assembly this year was 
to amend the revenue articles of the 
state constitution. Many bills were 
introduced providing for submitting 
such an amendment to the people at 
the election next November, but it was 
found to be very difficult to pass any 
of them. It is clear that there is a 
great diversity of opinion in regard 
to what the constitution should pro- 
vide concerning revenue and taxation 
and that there are many powerful and 
conflicting interests in action when- 
ever such an amendment is being con- 
sidered. 

However, after much discussion 
and many compromises, a resolution 
was adopted submitting an amend- 
ment, which is as follows: 


Text of Amendment 


Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Illinois, the House concurring herein, 
That there shall be submitted to the elec- 
tors of the State for adoption or rejec- 
tion at the next election of members of 
the Genera] Assembly, in the manner pro- 
vided by law, a proposition to amend 
Article IX of the Constitution, by amend- 
ing sections 1, 2, 9 and 10 to read as fol- 
lows: 


Section 1. The General Assembly shall 
have power to enact laws to provide reve- 
nue. All real estate for the purpose of 
imposition of taxes shall be in one class, 
except that mineral lands and land de- 
voted to reforestation may be in different 
classes. 

Section 2. If a tax is imposed upon in- 
comes the State shall not receive more 
than fifteen per centum of the proceeds 
thereof, after deducting the cost of collec- 
tion except by the affirmative votes of 
two-thirds of the members elected to each 
house of the General Assembly. And un- 
less otherwise provided by a similar two- 
thirds vote, the remainder shall be dis- 
tributed among the several counties in 
the ratio which the total collected from 
taxpayers of each county bears to the 
total collected from taxpayers of the 
whole State, and the amount allocated to 
each county may be further divided 
among the county and other municipal 
corporations within or partly within such 
county as the General Assembly may from 
time to time by general law direct. Other 
taxes collected by the State may be dis- 
tributed in whole or in part among the 
counties and other municipal corporations 
in such manner as the General Assembly 
shall direct by general law. 
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Section 9. The General Assembly may 
vest the corporate authorities of cities, 
towns, villages, sanitary districts, park 
districts and other municipalities, with 
power to make local improvements by 
special assessment, or by special taxation 
of contiguous property, or otherwise. For 
all other corporate purposes, all muni- 
cipal corporations may be vested with 
authority to assess and collect taxes. 

Section 10. Except as permitted in 
section 2 the General Assembly shall not 
impose taxes upon municipal corpora- 
tions or the inhabitants or property there- 
of, for corporate purposes, but shall re- 
quire that taxes be levied by municipal 
corporations for the payment of debts 
contracted under authority of law. (Pri- 
vate property shall not be liable to be 
taken or sold for the payment of the cor- 
porate debts of a municipal corporation.) 

To learn what changes are proposed 
by the amendment, compare the above 
sections with the present constitution. 

At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the I. 8. T. A. with the secre- 
tary soon after adjournment of the 
special session, it was agreed that, 
while the proposed amendment con- 
tains some objectionable features, it 
is an improvement on the present 
revenue provisions. Therefore, the 
board of directors and the secretary 
recommend its ratification by the 
people at the election next November. 

The two main reasons for making 
such recommendation are: 

1. The proposed amendment omits the 
uniformity provision from Section 1 and, 
therefore, permits the classification of 
property except as stated in regard to real 
estate, and thus opens the way for legis- 
lation to place an enforceable tax upon 
intangible property. 

2. The proposed amendment specifical- 
ly names the income tax as a tax that 


may be provided by legislation.—R. C. 
Moore. 





Chicago’s Summer Schools 


Chicago’s position as the educational 
center of the Mid-West is graphically set 
forth in a survey just completed by the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, which 
shows that, at the present time, there are 
10,828 students attending courses in the 
summer schools being conducted by the 
four local universities. In addition, more 
than 400 embryo artists, sculptors and 
cartoonists are spending their vacations 
in the class rooms of the Art Institute. 

The University of Chicago boasts the 
largest summer school enrollment of any 
of the local institutions, having a regis- 
tration of 4,849 students. Northwestern 
university follows with 2,717 at its Evans- 
ton and downtown units. Loyola univer- 
sity has 1,282 students enrolled and De- 
Paul university has a registration of 1,980. 

Most of the summer students now in 
Chicago are school teachers from Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa and 
other mid-western states. 
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America Discovered Columbus 
By R. C. Moore 


T IS REALLY difficult to choose a 
suitable place to hold the annual 
summer meeting of the National Edu- 
eation Association. The board of di- 
rectors takes into consideration travel 
convenience, summer climate, hotel 
facilities, auditorium capacity, accom- 
modations for committee and group 
meetings, and ability of the people to 
handle local arrangements. 

When it was announced that Col- 
umbus, Ohio, had been chosen as the 
place for the 1930 meeting, some of 
us expressed our misgivings concern- 
ing the wisdom of the selection. We 
had our doubts about the ability of 
the city to meet the requirements. 

All these doubts have been re- 
moved; for the teachers of America 
have discovered that Columbus and 
its teachers, supported loyally by the 
other teachers of Ohio, can provide 
amply for such a convention as the 
summer meeting of the N. E. A. The 
local committees seemed to include the 
very best people from all the educa- 
tional groups of Ohio, the State De- 
partment, the University of Ohio, the 
faculties of the numerous colleges, the 
Ohio Education Association, and 
many city groups all working in co- 
operation with the teachers of Colum- 
bus. The hotel facilities were excel- 
lent, and the auditorium and other 
meeting places were convenient and 
amply large. 

A year before we believed that the 
teachers of Georgia had set a stan- 
dard of hospitality and entertainment 
that could not be equalled. But the 
Ohio teachers did their best, and those 
of us who attended both meetings are 
still in a daze trying to decide where 
we were most royally entertained. In 
Columbus there were ‘‘courtesy cars’’ 
innumerable to take you almost any- 
where; there were free airplane tours 
in real passenger airplanes starting 
from the Columbus airport; there 
were more invitations to dinners, 
luncheons, receptions, socials and 
parties than any delegate could ac- 
cept; and there was some special com- 
mittee or group of city teachers to 
look after the comfort and entertain- 
ment of each state delegation. 


For instance, on Monday afternoon, 
June 30, about thirty or forty auto- 
mobiles appeared near the Illinois 
headquarters and notified us that we 
were to go on a tour of the city and 
then to a dinner at the South High 
School. About 120 responded to the 
invitation, took the ride, inspected a 
most creditable exhibit of school work 
in the school building, spent a delight- 


ful social hour with the teachers who 
had arranged the party, had the best 
kind of Ohio chicken dinner, enjoyed 
an hour of after-dinner stories and 
speeches, and were then conveyed to 
the place for the evening meeting of 
the general convention. Can you beat 
it? The members of the Illinois dele- 
gation were emphatic and sincere in 
their expressions of appreciation to 
Principal Evan L. Mahaffey and his 
teachers and the faculty of the Bar- 
rett Junior High School, who were 
their hosts for the afternoon. 

On Wednesday, July 2, almost the 
entire Illinois delegation responded to 
a very cordial invitation by the Can- 
ton, Ohio, teachers to have luncheon 
with them in the ballroom at the Neil 
House. The Canton teachers, under 
the leadership of Miss Lillian Turn- 
bull and Superintendent Jesse Mason, 
proved themselves equal to the very 
best in hospitality and entertainment. 
After a most delicious luncheon served 
in regal style, a few short addresses, 
an exchange of amenities, and a 
happy social hour, we left for the 
afternoon meetings feeling that new 
ties of friendship and understanding 
bound together Ohio and _ Illinois. 
Each of the other state delegations 
was similarly entertained by some 
other group of Ohio teachers. 

Of course the arrangements made 
for the Illinois delegates by Director 
A. L. Whittenberg were all that could 
be expected,—and more. A special 
train from Chicago on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, sumptuous headquar- 
ters at the Neil House in Columbus, 
and the Illinois dinner at six o’clock 
on Wednesday, July 2, were only a 
few of the things that he arranged for 
the convenience and pleasure of the 
Illinois teachers. 

If any Illinois delegate were asked 
to name the outstanding achievement 
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by one of his own number, he would 
probably describe the very efficient 
and successful work of Mrs. F. 
Blanche Preble as chairman of the 
committee on resolutions. Not for 
many years has such long, earnest, 
and careful attention been given to 
drafting concise, cogent, and suitable 
resolutions to serve as a platform of 
progress for the educational forces of 
America. She read the report in con- 
vineing style, and after full discus- 
sion only slight changes were made in 
it on the floor of the convention. 

But a full report of the work of 
Mrs. Preble and her committee and 
of the other activities by Illinois dele- 
gates is too long to publish here; and 
all the essential features of the con- 
vention will be reported in the pub- 
lished proceedings of the National 
Association. The main purpose of this 
little story is to express the sincere 
appreciation of the Illinois teachers 
for the very gracious and genuine 
hospitality extended to them by the 
teachers of Ohio. 





The education of most importance is 
dangerous: it influences youth concern- 
ing how it shall feel toward important 
social, political, and economic matters 
and consequently how it shall act. The 
public has never been greatly concerned 
with what is taught in the abstract aca- 
demic subjects, for the simple reason that 
their effects are too intangible and re- 
mote, if they exist at all, to manifest any 
change in what are considered the im- 
portant matters of living. But it has and 
does manifest concern regarding those 
subjects which definitely and immediately 
make boys and girls act differently. It 
may also be said that education that is 
not dangerous is not important. Per- 
haps the general sense of the public in 
this matter has a direct suggestion to 
educators complacent in the routine of 
innocuous tradition—Thomas H. Briggs, 
in The Great Investment. 
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HOME COMING 
Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, III. 
Friday and Saturday, October 17-18 
Football—_WESTERN vs. SHURTLEFF, Saturday, 2:30 P. M. 
FRIDAY, OCT. 17 


Assembly. 


Reception in Library and Faculty Rooms. 
Green Door Play (Auditorium). 


SATURDAY, OCT. 18 


Breakfast in Cafeteria (Clubs). | 


7:30 a.m. 
9:30 a.m. Homecoming Assembly. 
11:00 a.m. Reunions. 
12 :00 Dinner in Cafeteria. 
1:30 p.m. Masquers. 
| 2:30 p.m. FOOT BALL. 
8:00 p.m 


.m. Dance in Gymnasium. 
A Prize Will Be Given to the One Who Travels the Greatest Distance 
to Home Coming 
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Illinois Congress of 


(Parents and “‘I[eachers 


Mrs. Winifred E. Drennan 


225 West William Street, Decatur, Illinois 





As I Saw the Denver Convention 
By Mrs. C. E. TuLiis 

HEN a trained teacher in a class 

room labors all day with the chil- 
dren we as parents send to her, she 
surely must wonder and sometimes 
guess (perhaps rightly) just what 
kind of a mother, what kind of a fath- 
er, and what kind of a home these 
boys and girls leave behind them. 

To the teachers attending the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers convention held in Denver, Colo- 
rado, in May, there must have come 
a satisfaction in knowing that there 
were so many parents willing to give 
a week of their time in coming togeth- 
er to discuss all phases of Child Wel- 
fare and ‘‘The New World Chal- 
lenge,’’ the theme of the convention. 

Mrs. 8S. M. N. Marrs, national presi- 
dent, in greeting the delegates said in 
part : ‘‘ We are here to participate ser- 
iously in a program whose aim is to 
help every parent and every teacher 
in this broad land of ours to see more 
clearly his duty toward the children 
of the nation and to learn how to per- 
form this duty with wisdom and with 
understanding. ”’ 

From the opening of the Pre-Con- 
vention Conference on Parent Educa- 
tion held in churches until the closing 
of the convention when the Mother 
Singers from twenty-six states assem- 
bled on the stage of the Broadway 
Theatre to sing for the people of Den- 
ver who had gathered to listen, there 
were classes, conferences, exhibits and 
lectures. One delegate was heard to 
remark, ‘‘There are just four places 
I feel I should be this morning.’’ 

The class in Program Building in a 
summary of the discussion decided 
that the two fundamental principles 
in sound program making are (1) 
that the program of the local unit 
should be planned to meet an educa- 
tional need and (2) that it should be 
within the function of the parent- 
teacher association. To summarize: 

Programs should be the outgrowth 
of a study of community needs. 

Programs should develop an in- 
formed and active membership. 

Programs should integrate the busi- 
ness, social, study and activity inter- 
ests of the association. 

Each program should be evaluated 
in terms of the association’s objec- 





tives. Out of such evaluation come 
suggestions for the next year’s pro- 
gram. 

When the parent-teacher programs 
become real programs of community 
education — adult education in its 
widest sense—then such programs 
will become an inherent part of each 
school system and teachers will have 
time and energy to participate. Then 
each superintendent will realize what 
one recently expressed: ‘‘An educa- 
tional program carried on for parents, 
teachers and other adults interested 
in children by the parent-teacher as- 
sociation means an informed public; 
this is the greatest contribution the 
parent-teacher association may make 
to modern education.’’ 

An outstanding event of the con- 
vention was the Educational Lunch- 
eon arranged under the direction of 
the Committee on School Education 
by a group of Denver teachers under 
the leadership of Miss Anna Laura 
Force and Mrs. Margaret Mendenhall 
Smith. 

Dr. Randall J. Condon of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, the first speaker, declared 
that the ultimate goal of the National 


“Congress will not be reached till its 


influence is extended to affect every 
one of the 700,000 schools in the land, 
country as well as city, college and 
university as well as elementary and 
secondary, and every one of the 25,- 
000,000 homes in America, humble 
and exalted alike. 

The second speaker, Mr. A. L. 
Threlkeld, superintendent of schools 
at Denver, discussed the question, 
‘‘Who Shall Control the Public 
Schools?’’ The speaker declared that 
the people must control education for 
they alone are in sympathy with the 
ideal of education, of and for the 
people. 

The success of the small school 
board, which best guarantees the pre- 
servation of American ideals of edu- 
eation will depend upon the eternal 
vigilance of the people and the only 
nation-wide organization that can be 
dedicated to maintain this vigilance 
is the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 

Mrs. Emily Griffith of the Oppor- 
tunity School in Denver said she be- 
lieved that when Opportunity Schools 
are established in every community in 
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the country, one will find fewer dis- 
couraged, unhappy misfits, fewer 
drifting young people and a resultant 
lessening of crime. 

Dr. Charl Williams, who presided 
at the luncheon, closed the meeting 
with a resume of the work of the Com- 
mittee on School Education which 
was created ‘‘to keep the organization 
informed as to new movements in edu- 
cation and new opportunities for the 
co-operation of the home with the 
school program.”’ 

During a noon-day intermission 
some of us were taken to see a num- 
ber of Denver’s Public Schools, 
among them Skinner Junior High of 
which we had heard much. It was lo- 
cated in a community of modest well 
kept homes. 

Friday morning we were given an 
opportunity to hear why the Parent 
Teacher organization in this school 
has such a large membership. The 
Morning Hymn was directed by Mr. 
Fred Shultz, director of music of 
Skinner Junior High School. A dem- 
onstration was given of how Skinner 
puts on its membership drive with 
pep songs by their chorus and selected 
orchestra, and colored balloons float- 
ing in the air. 

**Training and Holding Members’’ 
by Miss Emma Brown, principal, and 
‘‘The Father’s Part in the Parent 
Teachers Association’’ hy Mr. A. S. 
Richardson, president of the Fathers 
Council, gave many new ideas to 
leaders. 

As we left the auditorium we were 
given a copy of their printed pro- 
grams which contained on the inside 
of the cover, the following from Ethel 
E. Holmes: 

**T thank you for leanding me your 
little child today. All the years of 
love and care and training which you 
have given him have stood him in 
good stead every hour. I send him 
home to you tonight, I hope a little 
taller, a little stronger, a little freer, 
a little nearer his goal. Lend him to 
me again tomorrow; in my care of 
him, I shall show my gratitude.’’ 





District Conferences Illinois Congress 
of Parent-Teachers 


Date Place 
Ce Cuba 
Oct. 3—District 9 Mt. Zion 
Oct. 9—District 2 —— 
Oct. 10—District 4. East Moline 
Oct. 10—District 21 Libertyville 
Oct. 14—District 11 Charleston 
Oct. 15—District 8 Kinderhook 


Oct. 16—District 10 . suiitnsosianateataitiaaiaatiaiaatidiian 
Oct. 16—District 14 ......................... Chester 


Oct. 17—District 5 Princeton 
Oct. 17—District 18 Anna 
Oct. 22—District 22 a> 
Oct. 23—District 6 . Bloomington 
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Women On Juries Referendum 
By Mrs. C. P. Fow er, 
Chairman Committee on Legal Status of 
Women, Illinois League of Women Voters. 

Shall women serve on Illinois juries? 
This question is to be answered by the 
voters on November 4. 

Many assumed that when women were 
given the suffrage jury service went 
along with it. However, the Illinois Su- 
preme Court decided that since women 
were not electors when the laws provid- 
ing that voters should be jurors were 
passed, a special enactment is needed to 
make it possible for women to serve. 

The two acts to be amended provide 
for the making up of the jury lists, from 
which names are put into the jury box 
and drawn by lot for actual jury service. 
One of these laws applies only to Cook 
County, the other to the rest of the state. 
Both to be amended, however, must be 
voted on by the people of the entire state. 
This explains why there will be two 
Women on Jury Proposition ballots in 
November. 

Women on juries are no longer a new 
thing. In twenty-one states they are now 
a commonplace of court procedure. The 
situation in states, such as Illinois, where 
women do not serve on juries, is anoma- 
lous. They are voting citizens. As such 
they are responsible, as are men, for the 
election of the judges sitting in the 
courts. They may sit as judges; they 
may act as attorneys; they are often 
parties litigant; but they may not sit on 
juries. By this exclusion they are put in 
a class with minors, criminals and in- 
competents. 

It should be a duty of a woman who is 
a voting citizen, to give jury service. It 
is the right of the woman in the court 
to have women called for jury service. The 
old English common law, on which our 
jury system is based, says that everyone 
is entitled to a jury of his peers. Women 
whose cases are being tried in the courts 
will not have juries of their peers until 
women are included among the jurors. 

The duties of voting citizenship, which 
women share, give them a high degree 
of responsibility for our government. To 
be truly efficient citizens, they should 
have their experience rounded out by 
seeing the laws they help to make, at 
work in the courts. 

Of interest to Illinois teachers is the 
fact that Ohio has revised its laws re- 
cently to remove the exemption of teach- 
ers from jury service. Illinois teachers 
may have jury experience, since the law 
exempts them only while school is in 
session, although, in practice, most of 
them probably do not have the oppor- 
tunity to serve. 

Under the proposed law women with 
the care of young children, the sick or 
aged, will not be required for jury serv- 
ice. Therefore, any objection that jury 
service will take women from important 
home duties is not valid. The women’s 
organizations in the state are actively 
urging a favorable vote on the referen- 
dum. Most of the large ones are mem- 
bers of the Illinois Committee for Women 
on Juries.* 


From the states where women are serv- 
ing on juries comes almost unqualified 
approval of their service. Judge Robert 
H. Day of the Supreme Court of Ohio after 
carefully collecting opinions from all over 
the state concludes: 


“I firmly believe that the woman juror 
has improved the atmosphere of the court. 
A few weeks of jury service is a great 
education both for the average man and 
woman, and this respite from the drudg- 
ery of household tasks makes her a broad- 
er-minded and better citizen. She brings 
to the jury box a new point of view, and 
the consensus of the twelve, in my judg- 
ment, is more just, more nearly right 
than existed before. She is a welcome ad- 
dition to the jury box and brings with 
her, in addition to her natural respect 
for law, decency and good order, a natur- 
al sense of justice.” 
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Many Illinois judges and attorneys ad- 
vocate passage of the referendum. Mr. 
George Carbary, state’s attorney of Kane 
County, Illinois, says: 


“It has always seemed obvious to me 
that the service of women would result 
in better qualified and more intelligent 
jurors, in that the number of persons 
eligible would be so greatly enlarged. 
Also, I consider that it should be a privi- 
lege of women to exercise the duties of 
citizenship to the fullest extent, and that 
jury service is one of the most important 
of those duties.” 

It is hoped that there will be ample 
discussion of the question, and that every 
voter will express himself on the issue at 
the coming election. 





Discussion material may be obtained by 
writing the Illinois Committee for Women on 
Juries, Room 111, 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Western Division, |. S. T. A., Gales- 
burg, Thursday and Friday, October 9, 10. 
Speakers: Tom Skeyhill; Dr. Lotus D. 
Coffman, president University of Minne- 
sota. For sectional meetings: Milo Stew- 
art, principal Arsenal Technical High 
School, Indianapolis; Louis Kulcinski, 
state supervisor of physical education. 





Illinois Valley Division, |. S. T. A., La- 
Salle, October 9, 10. General sessions 
will be held in the auditorium of the new 
LaSalle-Peru Township High School and 
Junior College. Speakers engaged for 
general sessions: President Dearing, Oak- 
land City College, Indiana; Dr. Geo. D. 
Strayer, Teachers College; Dr. Snyder. 
For sectional meetings: L. W. Hacker, 
I.S.N.U.; Elizabeth Ann Bowers, Ottawa. 





Southeastern Division, |. S. T. A., Olney, 
October 9, 10, 1930. Talent engaged: 
Hon. Brooks Fletcher, U. S. Congress- 
man, Ohio; Dr. Arthur H. Harrop, Albion 
College, Michigan; President Earl Harp- 
er, Evansville College, Indiana; President 
G. Bromley Oxnam, DePauw University; 
Frederick W. Carberry, Milwaukee, song 
leader. 





Rock River Division, |. S. T. A., Ore- 
gon, October 17, 1930. Speakers: Dr. 
Evandon, Columbia University; Dr. Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn, University of Wiscon- 
sin. 





Eastern Division, |. S. T. A., Mattoon, 
Friday, October 17, 1930. Talent en- 
gaged: Mr. Cameron Beck, New York 
Stock Exchange; Mr. Tom Skeyhill for 
two addresses; President Lotus D. Coff- 
man, University of Minnesota; Dr. Ira 
Wilson, Pittsburg, Kansas; Imperial Male 
Quartet; Mr. Frederick Carberry, Mil- 
waukee, as song leader. 





East Central Division, |. S. T. A., Ur- 
bana, October 17. Speakers: Supt. Thos. 


W. Gesling, Akron, Ohio; Cameron Beck, 
New York; Tom Skeyhill. 





School Master’s Club, Peoria, October 
3, 4. 





Northwestern Division, !.S.T.A., Mid- 
way Theatre, Rockford, October 24, 1930. 
Speakers: President W. P. Dearing, Oak- 
land City College, Oakland City, Indiana; 
Samuel W. Grafflin, director Y.M.C.A., 
New York City; Sergeant Alvin York. 





Northeastern Division, |. S. T. A, Joliet, 
November 7, 1930. Speakers engaged: 
Coach A. A. Stagg, University of Chi- 
cago; President Lotus D. Coffman, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Dr. Ethel R. Har- 
rington, State Dept. of Public Health; 
Mr. Lorado Taft, Chicago. 





Vocational Homemaking teachers in 
Illinois, 9th annual meeting, Broadview 
Hotel, East St. Louis, October 23, 24, 
1930. This meeting is called by Adah 
Hess, State Supervisor of Home Econom- 
ics Education. 





Illinois Home Economics Association, 
10th annual meeting, Broadview Hotel, 
East St. Louis, October 24, 25, 1930.— 
Alexandria Moll, secretary, Chicago. 





Illinois State Teachers Association, 78th 
annual meeting, Springfield, December 
29-31, 1930. Program in preparation. 





Black Hawk Division, |. S. T. A., Kewa- 
nee, October 10. Speakers: Tom Skey- 
hill; Francis G. Blair. 





DuPage Valley Division, |. S. T. A., York 
Community High School, Elmhurst, Octo- 
ber 17. Speakers: Hon. Phil LaFolette, 
Dr. Edward A. Steiner, Dr. A. Ray Petty, 
and Dr. L. C. Lord. 
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| Flenois ‘Pupils’ Reading Circle 


“It is a great thing for. a child to hear the call of a good book.” 
D. F. Nickols, Manager, Lincoln, Illinois 
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The New Course of Reading 

ACH YEAR the Illinois Pupils 

Reading Circle Board of Direc- 
tors adopts a course of reading for the 
pupils of the elementary schools. As 
a rule something like three hundred 
sample copies are submitted for ex- 
amination by fifty or more publishers. 
These samples arrive in September 
and the final adoptions are made 
around March 1, following. This 
gives the board about six months time 
in which to examine the books care- 
fully, classify them according to the 
school grades, and through the process 
of elimination, reduce the number to 
thirty-two—four for each grade. 

It has been the policy of the Pupils 
Reading Circle to contract the books 
at the lowest possible prices and sell 
them directly to the schools at a mar- 
gin barely sufficient to cover overhead 
expenses. Thus the Circle is a service 
station for the schools of Illinois op- 
erating on the co-operative plan. As 
its volume of sales increases the prices 
decrease. We invite a comparison of 
prices with any other list of books for 
juvenile reading. 

By virtue of the position which he 
holds, the County Superintendent of 
Schools is the ex-officio County Mana- 
ger of the Pupils Reading Circle. A 
complete set of the new books is on dis- 
play in his office during the year so 
that any one may call and examine 
them. He distributes the prospectus 
among the teachers of his county, di- 
rects the outside reading of the pu- 
pils, and issues the diplomas and seals 
to pupils who satisfactorily meet all 
the requirements he establishes for 
such reading. In a great many coun- 
ties, scholastic credit is given in the 
final examinations for this work. 

Progress in reading is obtained by 
the proper use of the textbook, the 
supplementary reader, and the school 
library. In order to secure the best 
results each one of these should be 
modern and up-to-date. It is the 
school library which offers facilities 
for directing the outside or recrea- 
tional reading of children. The Pu- 
pils Reading Circle fully meets every 
requirement in this respect. All that 
is necessary to establish a Reading 
Circle in any school is to get the 
books and let the pupils read them. 
The simplicity of the Circle plan is 
appreciated by teachers in both rural 
and graded schools. 





Since the Pupils Reading Circle 
books are ideally adapted to meet the 
needs of our elementary schools and 
since the prices are the lowest, we do 
not hesitate to urge teachers and 
school boards to replenish their school 
libraries with these books. 

The following resolution was adopt- 
ed by the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation in the 1928 annual meeting at 
Springfield as a means of enlarging 
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the service of the Pupils Reading 
Cirele which is operated under its 
auspices : 

Be it Resolved, That we urge our en- 
tire membership to patronize and to rec- 
ommend this department of our activities 
so that more and more carefully chosen 
books, suitable for the different ages and 
grades of children may be placed at the 
disposal of those children and the potent 
influence of good books generally diffused 
throughout the schools of the State. 


A copy of the new sixteen-page 
prospectus will be mailed to any ad- 
dress upon application to the Mana- 
ger. This booklet contains a complete 
list of 433 books especially chosen for 
the elementary schools, dictionaries 
and encyclopedias. 





NEW COURSE OF READING — 1930-1931 












































First Grade 
Pub. Our 
Price Price 
1. Everyday Doings in Healthville 2.2... eeeeeeeeeee Serl $ .68 $ .55 
SP 2 ER ee ee ere Buswell .66 55 
Ee Ketchum & Rice 80 .65 
hc I I I i cniieinicicnnscniiniinhnineieenenati Bolenius & Kellogg .68 55 
$2.30 

Second Grade 
5. Belle River Friends in Wings and Feathers................ Clark 60 50 
eS fh kl U8 SRE Lynch .68 -55 
7. Little Folk’s Library (12 Booklets Boxed) 2.40 1.90 
a IE Se Blaisdell 1.00 70 
$3.65 

Third Grade 
J 5 FS EE een eea ae Hanthorn 72 60 
10. Little Boy France Sinthisiininnaticitininnniaiatinianilonsal Snell 60 47 
11. Pennie * Cobb ‘1.50 90 
ee nnncnihencnteinientencinnauapinaineghicennitenenedl Cameron & Slaton 80 65 
$2.62 

Fourth Grade 
a i ssinsnsienssinenienintcinnmennilintblitiiimiiciiieiiaaibatl Dopp__—‘i1.00 80 
Ee eee. Thorsmark 80 .66 
Si. CII TIE 2 senesienisscstsstnntetnaesiecstnbleneateiiniamenitia Wolfschlager .72 .60 
RE RE EE Harper-Hamilton 84 .70 
$2.76 

Fifth Grade 
17. A Boy Scout in the Grizzly Country.................. Douglas Jr. 1.75 1.00 
18. Ant Hills and Soap Bubbles..............-. Phillips 92 75 
19. Boys and Girls of Modern Days........................................ Bailey 76 57 
a ee Kelly 1.25 83 
$3.15 

Sixth Grade 
EES ee eA ES eee Hinkle 2.00 1.15 
RSE ER een PET McNeely 2.00 1.15 
, Tr Charskaya 2.00 1.15 
CT Hague-Chalmers-Kelly 92 75 


25. Regicide’s Children 


Seventh Grade 





ceceeeeeeeeee-Fdarvard 1.76 1.05 





26. Three Points of Honor... sii iataiadian 
27. You Make Your Own Luck.............. 
28. Young Pioneers on Western Trails 


i FET RR es AE 
a 
ae UL EE SS 
a ID > RU rceicsetihaicttinsincssiestticiscinsniscen 


Complete Set—Publishers’ Price — 

















$4.40 
Eighth Grade 
ae Nicolay 2.00 1.10 
Vittipaniaiaianeiaiaedl Nordhoff 2.00 1.15 
sascalatiatasianiapnineianianii ante Lynn 2.00 1.15 
nsciilitiiinantidatbieantiaetadia Jenkins 2.00 1.02 
$4.42 
ee $41.83 
a Le ee ee $27.50 


Complete Set—Our Price.......................... 





(Note—Above prices are net; no discount allowed.) 
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The Executive Secretaries 


Dr. A. E. Winship, of Boston, whose 
opportunity for observing American 
education in action is unsurpassed 
and who knows personally the work 
of the executive secretary of the state 
teachers association in every one of 
the States of the Union, makes this 
observation in an editorial in a recent 
issue of his Journal: 

The executive secretary of the State 
Association is a modern development of 
high importance. 

He has discovered an uncultivated 
field of educational service and has con- 
fined himself to doing what no one else 
had done, and has rendered the service 
so devotedly, so skillfully, so unselfishly 
that he is indispensable to educational 
success in the state and nation. The 
executive secretary has avoided rocks 
and shoals so naturally that it is quite 
common for those in service and those 
from outside who have occasion to deal 
with the secretary to say that he is ex- 
ceptionally wise and efficient. 

The success of these executive secre- 
taries is so universal and they are so uni- 
formly wise and skillful that it is im- 
possible to attribute their achievement to 
good luck in getting the right personality. 

There must be something inherent in 
the responsibility involved to develop 
caution, to promote skill in dealing with 
human nature, and to inspire ardent de- 
votion to a great cause. 

An executive secretary of a State As- 
sociation has his hand on the throttle of 
the locomotive, is the conductor of the 
train, and is the flagman with the red 
signal guarding the train from the rear. 

The engineer cannot start the train 
till the conductor gives the signal, and 
the conductor cannot give the signal till 
the flagman signals that all is safe in 
the rear 

The executive secretary of the State 
Association is literally three-in-one, serv- 
ing the teachers, the school officials, and 
the public discreetly and efficiently. 

The executive secretary of the State 
Association is largely responsible for the 
200,000 membership in the National Edu- 
cation Association and for the life mem- 
bership, which makes possible the best 
headquarters building that any organiza- 
tion in Washington will enjoy. 

But for fear you may believe your 
secretary is getting conceited because 
of this eulogy by Mr. Winship, we 
hasten to give another expression 
from a different viewpoint. In his 
report to the Ohio Education Associa- 
tion on December 27, 1929, the Ohio 
Director of the N. E. A., Mr. A. C. 
Eldridge, included the following : 

By one’s philosophy I mean one’s out- 
look upon life, one’s cosmic perception, 
the thing that really moves the individual 
or the institution. If it is founded upon 
a desire for the betterment of the race, 
for a broader horizon, for a higher type 
of unselfish service, for raising the gen- 
eral level of accomplishment, for recogni- 


tion of the rights of others, for the per- 
petuity of high ideals, for promotion of 
those things that are for the common 
good, it will last and will prove a bless- 
ing to mankind as well as a benediction 
to those who have had a part in promot- 
ing the movement. 

If, on the other hand, it is founded 
upon personal ambition, selfish desire for 
recognition, political preferment, desire 
for power, perpetuation of the interests 
of the few as against the many, the creat- 
ing of political machines and political 
blocks and through them political con- 
trol, it will fail, insofar as any great good 
to the public is concerned. 

Any organization furnishes a great 
temptation to the self-seeking as it grows 
in potentiality, through power of num- 
bers and funds. It is so with the N.E.A. 

Its greatest hazard is from within. 
It is now a very large and powerful or- 
ganization; it has money to spend; it 
has potent influence which those seeking 
power would like to use . . . The control 
of the organization should be kept in the 
hands of those who furnish its capital. 
The control should be kept away from 
those who are not professionally inter- 
ested but politically minded and who seek 
to spend its money or capitalize its pres- 
tige. 

There are two active, and I may say 
powerful, blocks which working together, 
as they do in a large measure, control 
the N. E. A. 


(Here follows a paragraph on 
‘*Block’’ 1, the Life Directors, which 
the author believes is taking the con- 
trol out of the hands of the elected di- 
rectors. Then ‘‘Block’’ 2, as below.) 

The second is the State Secretary 
Block. This is a powerful influence in 
the N.E.A. because it is closely organ- 
ized. Its members attend regularly the 
annual meeting and by continued attend- 
ance, year after year, they not only know 
the politics of the association but are 
active in it. They have no responsibility 
to any school system, and are not neces- 
sarily interested in education either as 
instructors or administrators. Some of 
them are both state secretaries and state 
directors. This gives their organization 
a powerful advantage in the affairs of 
the association and particularly in the 
transaction of the business of the Board 
of Directors. Their close relation to the 
work of the state association on the one 
hand, and the tendency to pool their in- 
terests with the life directors on the 
other, gives the combined organizations a 
decidedly strategic advantage in the po- 
litical control of the N. E. A. 

If there are good and sufficient rea- 
sons why a state disector should not re- 
main in office but a short time, I am 
wondering whether the same argument 
should not apply to the state secretary 
as a delegate to the N. E.A. I do not be- 
lieve any person should be in a position 
where he becomes a dominating political 
figure by virtue of his office. I am not 
sure that we, in Ohio, have been wise in 
endowing the state secretary’s office with 
perpetual tenure as a delegate. It seems 
to me that there should be a distinction 
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between professional service and clerical 
service. 

I have felt that the N. E. A. as at pres- 
ent organized and geared up is about the 
best type of political machine that could 
be organized. If it is to become the pro- 
fessional organization that it ought to be 
and I believe that it will be in the future, 
there must be some changes made in its 
internal set up to minimize politics and 
to magnify professional attainment. 


Well, anyway the secretaries of 
state teachers associations are being 
noticed, and we believe our readers 
are entitled to know some of the best 
and some of the worst things being 
said about them.—R. C. M. 





Education in a Democracy 


Our present educational system is un- 
just to children because the majority of 
them do not get a fair chance, and prac- 
tically none are taught the truths of 
science from a human point of view. 
Science teaching should begin, not with 
a mythical body in rest or uniform mo- 
tion, but with the human body. Mine 
did so begin when I was three years old. 


Between different men and women 
there are immense differences which no 
amount of education can overcome. I do 
not believe that any training could have 
made Ramsey MacDonald into Jack 
Hobbs, or vice versa. The ideal society 
would enable every man and woman to 
make the best of their inborn possibili- 
ties. Hence it must have two character- 
istics: first, liberty, which would allow 
people to develop along their individual 
lines and not attempt to force all into 
one mold, however admirable; second, 
equality of opportunity, which would 
mean that, as far as is humanly possible, 
every man and woman would be able to 
obtain the position in society for which 
they are best suited by nature. The waste 
of human beings under our present sys- 
tem is a far worse evil than any merely 
economic waste. I believe in democracy 
because equality of opportunity is im- 
possible where inherited rank or wealth 
is important, but for no other reason. 
I do not know what would be the ideal 
form of government in a community 
where that equality had been achieved. 
Democracy appeals to me, not as an end 
in itself, but as the most hopeful route 
to a classless society. —J. B. S. Haldane, 
in The Nation, July 23, 1930. 





Art Institute Site Valuable 


The Art Institute of Chicago, mecca for 
visitors and art students from all parts 
of the world, bought a site at the corner 
of Michigan avenue and Van Buren street 
in 1882 for $45,000, the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce relates. Today, the 
buildings and grounds of the institute are 
valued at $10,000,000. The art collection, 
including many works of the old masters 
—Rembrandt, Hals, Van Dyck, Van Osta, 
Rubens, Renoir—is valued at $15,000,000. 
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Teachers’ Reading Circle 


Walter F. Boyes, Manager 
Galesburg. Ill 








Changing Methods and Standards 


pees difficulties in the way of prog- 
ress for the teacher seem a bit baf- 
fling sometimes. The public school 
ministers to a civilization so complex 
and so changing that at some points 
the relation between the world out- 
side and the thing we do inside is a 
bit obseure. Methods are constantly 
changing. Even harder than that, 
educational theory and the phychol- 
ogy on which it and method both rest 
have changed greatly in the past few 
years. The doctors disagree. 

Even so, we would not have condi- 
tions return to what they used to be. 
And we are relatively no worse off 
than our successors will be. If mind 
is at the highest point of creation, it 
will be the basis of study in the last 
bit of learning the race ever does. 
Then theories of education and meth- 
ods of teaching will change to the 
very end. Our professional grand- 
children must meet the problems of 
a changing educational system just 
as we must meet them. Their pro- 
blems will be on a higher plane than 
ours just as our present-day problems 
are on a higher plane than those of 
our professional grandparents. Even 
difficulties are progressive. And the 
best we can do is to participate in the 
changes that are due just now in our 
time and in our particular place. 
Everyone must play his own part. No 
individual can act for a group of 
teachers or for a school system. It 
takes the whole organization to reach 
down from the study and research of 
the doctors to the unit of the system, 
a little child. And the doctors dis- 
agree. 

But there are a few facts that each 
of us can tie to. For instance, each 
of us must admit that there is useful 
information about our work that we 
do not have and that there is poten- 
tially a better teacher in each of us 
than we now are. There is informa- 
tion to be had and there is improve- 
ment to be made. 

Following is a quotation from the 
Eighth Year Book of the Department 
of Superintendence: 

The conditions that have been estab- 
lished relating to the preparation, ap- 
pointment, and compensation of teachers 
show that the public expects the improve- 
ment of teachers after appointment and 


has a right to expect improved service. 
The teaching profession is expected to 
assume the responsibility for making 
such improvement. 

This is the impersonal statement of 
the almost universally recognized per- 
sonal need. The State Teachers Read- 
ing Circle is one form that ‘‘the re- 
sponsibility for making such improve- 
ment”’ takes. The number of books 
used is increasing, as also the interest 
of county and city superintendents. 

The Board has confidence that the 
books of the current year are worthy 
and the hope is that the actual en- 
richment to those who read them will 
justify the confidence. 

Materials and Methods of the 
Middle Grades. The author has writ- 
ten this book with the whole field of 
public education in view. ‘‘Middle 
Grades’’ means grades four to nine. 
It gives the setting and the purpose 
of the school, historic and social. It 
gives something of the origin of both 
materials and methods. It character- 
izes the pupils of the middle ages and 
likewise discusses the teacher as to 
qualifications, aims, and effort. It is 
not a book of methods in the sense of 
showing how by rule of thumb, but 
gets at the how rather through the 
why. : 
The book will serve well in giving 
the reader a view of his work in its 
relation to the work of other teachers 
at the same time it gives actual as- 
sistance in method. 

It is such a book as can be read with 
profit by any wide awake teachers. 
The Chapter Summary is a distinctive 
and helpful feature. 

The Teacher Outside the School. 
Based upon the belief that the suc- 
cessful teacher is a well-developed in- 
dividual, this book points the way to 
the attainment of desirable personal 
qualities and to the use of the many 
opportunities open to one for living a 
rich, satisfying life. Though dealing 
with life outside the school, it is still 
a teacher’s book through frequent 
reference to classroom experience and 
procedure. 

Merely claiming a position and an 
appreciation on a level with the im- 
portance of his work will not bring 
such consideration to the teacher. An 
abundant life for himself will tend 
strongly to do so. 

Suggestions for Thought and Dis- 
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cussion at the close of each chapter 
are well considered and timely. 


Modern Methods in High School 
Teaching. Beginning with a state- 
ment of the desirable outcomes of 
teaching and their development, 
the author then passes step by 
step from the simpler to the more 
difficult procedures, pointing out the 
nature, application, usefulness, and 
limitations of each special form of 
teaching technique considered. The 
book as organized ought to be of much 
use to teachers in service who desire 
to study the best that has been worked 
out in the field of teaching methods. 


Valuable Questions and Exercises 
are given at the close of each chapter. 

This book is for the use of high 
school teachers. It can hardly be used 
to advantage by others. 


The Life of Abraham Lincoln. 
**The best teachers of mankind are 
the lives of great men.’’ There is no 
greater need just now than that the 
lives of our great men be permitted 
duly to teach. There can be no better 
way for them to teaeh than through 
the teachers of our children. In these 
days when democracy is in prepara- 
tion for its testing, no other life 
speaks with quite such authority and 
persuasiveness as that of Abraham 
Lincoln. Every teacher in America 
should know the life of Lincoln as he 
knows the text he teaches. 

There are many lives of Lincoln. 
Barton’s is one of the best and, prob- 
ably the very cheapest. 
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The Teacher's Health 


By LOUIS KULCINSKI, State Supervisor, Physical Education 


TTHIS is a good time of the year for 

4 teachers to take an inventory of 
their health and set up objectives that 
will insure a pleasant atmosphere dur- 
ing the ensuing year. Teachers should 
set the example of hygienic living and 
the maintenance of a high state of 
bodily and mental health. Upon their 
influence depends to a surprising de- 
gree the children’s attitude toward 
health. Modern school methods make 
tremendous demands upon the teach- 
ers; and their health and strength 
should be kept up to the highest pos- 
sible level. Teachers know more about 
health principles than do most other 
people and real teachers teach such 
principles largely by example; thus 
while helping the pupils they benefit 
their own health. Pupils reflect the 
habits of their teachers, even the per- 
sonality. With and for pupils, happy, 
healthy teachers can do much more 
than can those made nervous and ir- 
ritable by physical disorders. 

Many school authorities require 
teachers to present a certificate of 
medical examination that will furnish 
proof of physical ability to fulfill their 
part of the contract. 

Physical conditions at the school 
should be so arranged as to guard the 
teacher’s health as well as that of the 
pupils. 

Living conditions must be such as 
will provide comfort as regards heat, 
light, food, and associates; even 
though the cost may seem more than 
should be spent in that way, the effect 
on the health will show it to be true 
economy. 


No profession is free from worry 
and this is often a teacher’s greatest 
enemy, affecting seriously both phy- 
sical and mental health. A proper 
mental attitude toward herself and 
her work will go far to eliminate the 
causes for worry. She should not neg- 
lect to take the time necessary for her 
own physical and health needs. 

Obeying the health rules and using 
the Health Creed* below will help to 
keep the teacher and pupils fit in body 
and mind and stimulate a health con- 
sciousness and promote positive 
health. 


Health Creed 

I will work, study, rest and play at the 
right time and in the right way so that 
my mind and body will be strong and 
healthy that I may lead a useful life and 
be an honor to my parents and my school. 

Are you as attractive as nature in- 
tended you to be? Score yourself. 


Hair: “A crown of glory.” 
free from excessive oil. 


Eyes: “Eyes that sparkle like stars at 
night.” Bright, sparkling, alert—not dull 
and heavy. Not strained, no puckery lines 
or frowns. White of eye clear — not 
muddy or yellow. 


Mouth: “Smile and the world smiles 
with you.” Pleasing expression. No 
mouth breathing. Breath free of bad 
odor. 


Teeth: “The charm of your smile is 
increased by beautifully kept teeth.” 
Dental corrections, daily care. Gums in 
healthy condition. 


Skin: “A skin you love to touch.” 
Clear without eruptions. Good color, not 
anemic. Moist and smooth, not dry and 
scaly. Tissues firm and elastic — not 
flabby. Skin under eyes smooth and clear, 
not dark and baggy Lips naturally red. 

Hands: “Beauty at your finger tips.” 
Skin immaculately clean and smooth. 
Nails and cuticle clear and carefully 
cared for. (No extremes.) 


Feet: “A foot of comfort means miles 
of happiness.” Normal (of good shape). 
Shoes worn evenly on heels and sole. 
Feet properly shod. (No extremes.) 

Posture: “Graceful carriage.” Weight 
on balls of feet. Waist muscles flat. Chest 
high. Head up—chin in. Good rhythm 
of entire body. 


Correct weight for age and height. 
Normal living. Normal vision. 


“The all-important first impression.” 
Radiating good health and spirit—full of 
enthusiasm and interest. Poise, a perfect 
control of self. Voice, the depth, warmth 
and force of your personality should 
speak through your voice. Pep. The 
power that makes the world’s wheels go 
around. 

Is your score what you would like it 
to be? Why not improve your best? 
“Health makes Beauty.” 


Glossy and 


*Used in Springfield Junior High School. 





Survey of High School Athletics 
In Illinois 
(Continued from Page 8.) 


astic Association; Wauseca League; 
Little “6” League; Knox County Athletic 
Assn.; Eastern Egyptian Conference. 
The basketball season extends from 8 
weeks with some high schools to 20 
weeks with others. Five schools, or 11% 
of those participating in basketball, re- 
ported a season of 9 weeks; 7 schools, or 
1.4%, a season of 10 weeks; 9 schools, or 
1.8%, a season of 11 weeks; 81 schools, 
or 16.2%, a season of 12 weeks; 46 
schools, or 9.3%, a season of 13 weeks; 
107 schools, or 21.7%, a: season of 14 
weeks; 61 schools, or 12.4%, a season of 
15 weeks; 87 schools, or 17.7%, a season 
of 16 weeks; 17 schools, or 3.4%, a sea- 
son of 17 weeks; 38 schools, or 7.7%, a 
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season of 18 weeks; 3 schools, a season 
of 19 weeks, and 27 schools, or 5.5%, a 
season of 20 weeks. These facts are also 
presented in chart No. 3. 


Athletics and Daily School Program 


The survey further sought to ascer- 
tain the relation of the athletic pro- 
gram to the daily school program of 
studies. Evidently our high-school 
principals are rather firmly commit- 
ted to the plan of practice for games 
only after regular school hours. Only 
16 principals, or 4.7% of those reply- 
ing to this question, stated that they 
allowed practice for athletic games 
during school hours. Three hundred 
and thirty-one principals, or 95.3% 
of those replying, stated that such 
practice was conducted only after the 
close of the regular daily program of 
studies. Some tendency in the oppo- 
site direction may be observed in the 
fact that 196, or 40.3% of the prin- 
cipals replying to the question, al- 
lowed the school day to be shortened 
for athletic games. Two hundred and 
ninety principals, or 59.7%, stated 
that they did not shorten the daily 
program for interscholastic games of 
any kind. 

Some indication of a heavy schedule 
of interscholastic games may be seen 
in the fact that 372 principals, or 
74.8% of those replying, stated that 
they held games on nights other than 
Friday and Saturday nights. One 
hundred and twenty-five principals, 
or 25.2%, indicated that night games 
in their schools were conducted only 
on Friday and Saturday nights. Evi- 
dently the athletic program breaks 
into the daily activities of many high 
schools in another direction as 234 
principals or 47.2% of those replying 
stated that they held victory rallies or 
assemblies in school time. Two hun- 
dred sixty-one principals, or 52.8%, 
indicated that such assemblies are 
held either before or after the regular 
program of the school day. 

The athletic program of the average 
high school touches more people in the 
community than does any other phase 
of the school’s activities. The man on 
the street may not know who won the 
oratorical contest or who ‘nade the 
best record in Latin or algebra during 
the past month, but he does know the 
score of the last basketball game be- 
tween the local high school and that 
of a neighboring town. The local news 
sheet may present certain items of 
school interest at the time of the ap- 
pointment of teachers or during com- 
mencement week but during the rest 
of the year the news generally relates 
to interscholastic games. It is valu- 
able, therefore, to know the attitude 
of the community toward high-school 

(Continued on Page 32.) 
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A 
SPELLER 
PLUS 


a complete two 
year course in 
all the phases of 
word study. 

A text for 
Junior High 
which equips 
pupils with a 
knowledge of the 
words which 
they speak, hear, 
read, or write. 

Unexcelled as a speller. The word analysis is 
based on 146 Greek and Latin roots, 45 prefixes, 
31 suffixes. The work on phonies is extremely 
valuable, the dictionary work superior in every 
way. Endorsed by superintendents everywhere. 


Price, 60 cents. 
Quickly 


PARKER PUBLISHING CO. 
The fact that you are a teacher makes your credit good with 


Dept. A, TAYLORVILLE, ILLINOIS us. We require no endorsers—no collateral. Our service is con- 
fidential. We make no inquiries of friends, relatives or trades- 
people—and no assignments are taken. You get the cash you 
need—$100 to $300—at once. Your loan will be made on the 
basis of repayment in a year and eight months—but you may 
repay in full at any time. Charge is made only for the actual 
time you keep the money, and the cost, if you borrow from 
us, is nearly one-third less than the maximum lawful rate. 


now that 


Vacation is over 
you may need 
ready cash 





Dw you spend more money during 
vacation than you intended? Most 
people do. But there’s no need to 
worry over lack of ready cash. You 
can get the money you need for 
new clothes, accumulated bills, 
books, association dues or any other constructive purpose . 


We'll Advance You 


*100 % *300 


You Can Borrow Entirely by Mail! 


If you need $100 to $300 there is a Household office near 
you. Come in, phone or mail the coupon below. Loans may 
be made entirely by mail if you wish. 


Household Finance 
Co 


tion 


ILLINOIS OFFICES 
CHICAGO—14th Floor, 105 W. Madison Street 


WING to the number of 
inquiries and because of 
the number of people 
that have been away dur- 

ing the month of August, we are 
continuing our August Fur Sale 
Prices until further notice. 


We extend to the teachers of 
Illinois the invitation to inspect 


the largest and finest fur store in 
the Mid-West. 


ALTON—7th Floor, First Na- 
tional Bank Building 

AURORA—<4th Floor, Mer- 
cantile Block 

BLOOMINGTON — 3rd Floor, 
Durley Building 

CHAMPAIGN — 4th Floor, 
Lincoln Building 


DECATUR — 3rd Floor, Citi- 
zens Bank Building 

FREEPORT — 3rd Floor, Tar- 
box Building 


GALESBURG—®?rd Floor, Hill 
Arcade Building 

JOLIET — 2nd Floor, Morris 
Building 

PEORIA—3rd Floor, Lehmann 
Building 

ROCK FORD—5th Floor, Rock - 
ford National Bank Bidg. 

ROCK ISLAND—4th Floor, 
Safety Building 

SPRINGFIELD — Room 1008, 
10th Floor, Myers Building 


WAUKEGAN~=$53rd Floor, Waukegan National Bank Bidg. 
eneceseee----= MAIL COUPON ==" 


Mail to nearest office—it is understood this inquiry does not obligate 
me to borrow or put me to any expense. 


VL NN 


John B. Profitlich Co. 


117-121 South Jefferson Ave. 
Peoria, Ill. 


Amount I wish to borrow $ 
I teach at 
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Winner in Prize Lesson Contest 


History Unit Provides for Student Initiative and Interest 


HE AUTHOR of the lesson plan 

‘*Life in the Middie Ages’’ which 
appears on this and following pages, 
Miss Lucille Hott, of Oak Park, Illi- 
nois, is the winner of the $75 cash, 
first prize in the Prize Lesson Con- 
test, announced by the F. E. Compton 
Company in the February issue of 
the Illinois Teacher. Judges were: 
R. W. Fairchild, superintendent of 
city schools, Elgin, Illinois; E. M. 
Harris, county superintendent of 
schools, Geneva, Illinois, and Mrs. 
Fannie Spaits Merwin, formerly 
President Illinois State Teachers As- 
sociation and Chairman of Legislative 
Committee, Manito, Illinois. 

The rules of the contest provided 
that lessons submitted must follow ex- 
actly a section of the state course of 
study. In fixing the awards, special 
consideration was given the following : 

First, how closely the lesson fol- 
lowed the particular section of the 
course of study, and how thoroughly 
it developed it. Second, the originali- 
ty, good pedagogy and interest de- 
veloped, and how well the lesson de- 
veloped the objective in the state 
course of study. 

The unit is designed for sixth grade 
work, and requires two weeks time, 
forty-five minute daily periods.* 


LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
Teacher Objectives 

1. To give pupils an understanding of 
how society was organized during the 
Middle Ages. 

2. (201) To give pupils a knowledge 
of the modes of living during the Middle 
Ages. 

3. To develop an appreciation of the 
work which the monks did in preserving 
classic learning for the world. 

4. (54) To develop the skill of using 
valuable reference material. 

5. To encourage originality and initia- 
tive. 

6. (54) To develop the desire to read 
historical literature. 

7. (54) To encourage the habit of ob- 
serving and interpreting historical paint- 
ings and illustrations. 

8. (54) To develop habits of inde- 
pendence in the study of history. 


Purpose of Presentation 


The presentation is an overview of 
the work of the unit. It is told to the 
children in a story-telling manner. It 
touches upon points which purpose 
to arouse the interest of the class and 
to create the desire to learn more 


*Page references on left are to State Course of 
Study; on right, to Compton's Pictured En- 
cyclopedia. 


about the subject. It is followed by 
an objective test whose purpose is to 
determine whether the main points 
have been grasped. This presentation 
is continued until the test sheets show 
that all points are understood by the 
class. Those who grasp the main ideas 
after the first presentation may begin 
the step of assimilation. 


Presentation of the Unit 


During the Middle Ages the land was 
divided among many fighting lords, 
nobles, and kings, for there was no king 
who was strong enough to keep order in 
the land. Life was not safe, for many 
barbarian invaders and bands of bandits 
and robbers wandered over the land. To 
protect themselves, the great landowners 
built strong, fortified castles. Sometimes 
the castles were built on hills, sometimes 
at fords in streams, and sometimes in 
mountain passes. The castles were not 
comfortable places like our homes of 
today. To protect the owners the walls 
had to be thick and the windows small; 
so the castles were often cold and damp. 
For a long time there were no chimneys 
in the castles and the smoke escaped as 
best it could. 

The lords and ladies would grow tired 
of the amusements of the castles, which 
usually consisted of chess, backgammon 
or listening to the songs of minstrels. At 
such times the lords went forth for ad- 
venture, which usually ended in a war 
with a neighboring lord. 


The fields of the lord were tilled by 
serfs who lived in dirty, insanitary vil- 
lages near the castle wall. In time of 
war the lords gave them protection in- 
side the castle wall. They were little 
better than slaves, and few bright spots 
lightened their hard, drab lives. 


The towns of the Middle Ages fared 
somewhat better than the villages. By 
means of trade merchants became 
wealthy and were able to buy the free- 
dom of the towns from the lord or noble 
who owned the land. The towns grew 
to be the centers of trade and life. It 
was in the towns of the Middle Ages that 
craftsmen and builders erected the beau- 
tiful Gothic Cathedrals. Fairs brought 
them trade and traders from the entire 
countryside. The workers in each of the 
trades organized into gilds, which re- 
sembled our trade unions, to protect 
their members and to improve their work. 

The people who really did most to im- 
prove civilization and preserve learning 
for the world were the monks who lived 
in the monasteries. The monks taught 
the only schools of the Middle Ages and 
for hundreds of years they wrote the 
only books that were made in Western 
Europe. They were able to accomplish 
so much because they were skillful and 
were unafraid of hard work. 


In your reading you will learn more 
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about this interesting and fascinating 
subject “Life in the Middle Ages.” 


Presentation Test 

Place an “X” before the words, phrases, 
or clauses, which serve as the best end- 
ings for the statements. 

1. Every noble had to have a fortified 
house or castle during the Middle Ages 

a. because there were many serfs. 
b. because there was much vio- 
lence and disorder in the land. 
c. because the land was divided 
among many lords and nobles. 

2. Life in the castle was often uncom- 
fortable F 

a. because of the thick walls and 
small windows which made it 
cold and damp. 
because of the surrounding moat 
arid walls which kept out the 
enemy. 

3. The food eaten by the people was 
highly seasoned 

a. because the people bought the 
spices from traders of the East. 

b. because the meat was roasted 
on a spit before the open fire. 

c. because the food was often 
poorly kept and of an inferior 
quality. 

4. The lords and nobles spent their 
time 

a. in tilling their land. 

b. in amusements and fighting. 

ce. in trading and travel. 

5. The useful work of these times was 
done 

a. by the nobles. 

b. by the knights. 

c. by the serfs. 

6. Living conditions in the villages of 
the serf 

a. were sanitary and comfortable. 

b. were uncomfortable, dirty and 
insanitary. 

7. The monasteries that grew strong 
during the Middle Ages helped to save 
civilization 

a. by raising funds to build cathe- 
drals. 

b. by the hard work and skill of 
the monks. 

c. by occupying large tracts of 
land. 

8. The tewns of the Middle Ages came 
to be the centers of trade and activity 

a. by building strong walls around 
them. 

b. by the building of railroads. 

c. by the wealth received from 
trade. 

9. Merchants of the towns protected 

themselves and their trade 

a. by forming gilds. 

b. by building cathedrals. 

c. by establishing schools. 

10. The subject of the unit of work 
you are going to study is. 

Concerning the Guide Sheet 

The guide sheet will guide the pu- 
pils in assimilating the unit’s work. 
If possible a mimeographed copy 
should be given each pupil. 

The guide sheet makes it possible 
for each child to work at his own rate 
of speed. It provides only individual 
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activities. A group activity is in- 
cluded on an additional sheet. 

The teacher becomes a study super- 
visor during this assimilation of the 
subject matter by the pupils and gives 
individual attention wherever it is 
necessary. 


Life In the Middle Ages 
You will enjoy reading the following 
stories and articles during and after the 
time you finish the work of this unit. 
Plan to tell one or more of the stories to 


ences for your reading are taken from 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia: 

How Arthur Won His Crown, pp. 223- 
224; The Glorious Founder of the “Table 
Round,” p. 223; Story of Sir Galahad, p. 
1391; Legends of Robin Hood, pp. 3028- 
3033; Early Romance in France, p. 3039; 
Story of Roland, p. 3038; Heraldry, p. 
1639; Miracle. and Mystery Plays, pp. 
1033-2259; Tapestry, pp. 3433-3435. 

After you have finished the study of 
this unit you will be able to explain 
fully, each of the following statements: 


a group of your friends. 
can prepare one for your 
club meeting. 

These stories as well as 




















Perhaps you i. 
next English was the fortified castle. 


2. Life in the castle was often tire- 


all the refer- some and uncomfortable. 


Nature Studies 


IN BEAUTIFUL COLORS 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, America’s leading authority on bird life, offers 
you the finest and only complete collection of bird pictures in the 
world—some of them now extinct. They are exact reproductions from 
Nature and are supplied in uniform size, 7 in. x 9 in. in natural colors, 
suitable for ting or fi ing 

374 Bird Pictures alone in this famous collecti and th ds of 
other educational pictures to select from, including Wild and Domestic 
Animals, Plants and Flowers, Birds’ eggs and nests, Butterflies, Insects, 
Fruit, Fish, Marine Shells, etc. 

ONLY $1.00 will bring you a selection of 33 outstanding Dodson-Mum- 
ford Bird pictures, also a reference index which lists and gives in- 
formation on the complete collection of more than 1,000 pictures. 

Fill in the coupon below and send it in today. 








Industrial Pictures 


THE NEW AID TO TEACHING 


Instructors in all industrial subjects have found Dedson's Pictures enable 
the student to visualize the various steps in many of the world’s most 
impertant industries. They are wonderfully helpful and supplement 
textbooks. 

For example, the LUMBERING SCENES show a logging camp, trees 
being felled, transported to saw mills and worked into the finished 
articles. The COAL MINING SCENES show coal being mined, carried 
to tipples, sorted, screened and carried to the cars. The COTTON 
SCENES show cotton being picked on the plantation, ginned, carded, 
spun and woven inte cloth. 

Every School, library and home where there are children should collect 
these pictures, as they are of real educational value and interest. The 
series consists of those shown below. Each picture has a brief and in- 
teresting description at the bottom. All are fine clear photographs taken 
at great expense under the personal direction of Mr. Dodson, printed 
on very heavy paper to wear a long time. Come in sets size 6 in. x 8 in., 
and 6in. x 9 in. 


Put an X opposite the sets you want, fill in the coupon and mail today. 
{] Cement 20 pictures for 50 {) Lumbering 12 ad e 
{] Coal sd ” -” {) Marble 8 ” 
[] Coffee 15 ” {) Paper 20 
[) Copper 24 = () Rubber 12 
[] Cotten = 0) Silk 4 
{} Flour 15 {] Steel, available 

Granite 8 = ocean. 

Linen, with [} Sugar 1s 

history > “ SS {] Weel s © * 


FREE—With each order for $1.00 or more we will send Mr. Dodson’s 
interesting book, “YOUR BIRD FRIENDS AND HOW TO WIN THEM.” 


JOS. H. DODSON, Inc. 
269 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Ill. 


{] Semd your 33 selected Bird Pictures, $1.00 enclosed. 
{] Semd Industrial Picture series checked above. $..... . enclosed. 


[] Send your Free Ref: 
pictures. 
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The stronghold of the Middle Ages 


September, 1930 


3. The serfs who tilled the land be- 
longing to the lords in return for protec- 
tion during fighting, lived in the villages 
near the castle. 

4. The monks of the Middle Ages kept 
learning alive. 

5. The towns of the Middle Ages were 
the centers of life and activity. 


Problem I. 

(201) The castle was the stronghold of 
the Middle Ages. Discover how the lords 
and ladies of the castle, and the serfs 
who worked for them, spent their time. 

Volume 3, pp. 1235-1236; volume 2, pp. 
654-656; volume 6, p. 2539; volume 7, pp. 
3039, 3079, 3249; volume 1, p. 48 (picture 
44); volume 4, p. 1383; volume 5, p. 1937; 
volume 3, p. 1236; volume 8, p. 3249; vol- 
ume 8, p. 3352. 

Things To Do 

1. Study the castle on page 655 of 
Volume 2. Explain the truth of the fol- 
lowing statement in a few well chosen 
sentences. “Before gunpowder was in- 
vented, a few brave men inside such a 
castle could hold it against almost any 
enemy except starvation.” 

2. (201) Make plans for constructing 
a feudal castle. The best plan submitted 
will be used as a class activity. (655) 

3. (201) Make a list of the comforts 
you have in your home today which were 
unheard of during feudal times. (655) 

4. (201) Give a list of arguments eith- 
er for or against, the following statement: 
“The castles were splendid palaces in 
which fair ladies and brave knights led 
pleasant and joyous existences.” (656) 

5. Suppose yourself a minstrel of 
feudal times. Describe your visit to a 
castle. Tell about the amusements of the 
lords and ladies. (2539, 3039, 657) 

6. List ten reasons for so much fight- 
ing among the lords, nobles and kings. 
(656, 3352) 

7. After studying the pictures on page 
44 explain why farming was very waste- 
ful in Europe during the Middle Ages. 
(44) 

8. List the daily duties of a serf. 

9. After studying the picture on page 
1236, Volume 3, explain each of the fol- 
lowing: (1236) 

a. The hooded fireplace. 

b. The helmets and coats of mail. 
c. The small windows. 

d. The man kneeling before the lord. 

Ask yourself the following guestions: 
If you can answer all of them, you are 
an apt reader. 

1. Why were feudal castles necessary 
during the Middle Ages? (1235) 

2. Why was the life of a serf little 
better than that of a slave? (3249) 

3. Why was the food served the 
people of feudal times highly peppered 
and spiced? (3317) 

4. What do we have today which takes 
the place of the wandering minstrels of 
feudal times? 

5. What proof can you offer that the 
people of the Middle Ages liked much 
ceremony? (1236) 

Problem II. 

(201) After the barbarians invaded the 

Roman Empire, there came to be a great 
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THE LATEST 
GREGG SHORTHAND BOOKS 


Revised for use with the Anniversary Edition of 
The Gregg Shorthand Manual 


GREGG SPEED STUDIES (Gregg); cloth; $1.20; 
key, supplied to teachers only, 75cts. net. 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN GREGG SHORT- 
HAND (Gregg); art paper cover; 50cts.; loose- 
leaf edition, 36cts. net; key, supplied to teachers 
only, 25cts. net. 


GREGG SHORTHAND DICTIONARY; same size as 
the Manual; $1.50. 


WORD AND SENTENCE DRILLS FOR GREGG 
SHORTHAND (Markett); cloth; 60cts. 


GRADED READINGS IN GREGG SHORTHAND 
(Hunter); cloth; 75cts; key, supplied to teach- 
ers only, 25cts. net. 


RATIONAL DICTATION (McNamara & Markett); 
cloth; $1.40. 


VOCABULARY OF THE GREGG SHORTHAND 
MANUAL; art paper cover; 25cts. net. 


DIAMOND NECKLACE (de Maupassant); pocket 
size; art paper cover; 25 pages; 16cts. 


Write our nearest office for full information about 
any of these texts in which you are interested. 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto Lendon 


Special discounts 


The Exclusive Choice 
of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association 


In Chicago THE DRAKE is the Associa- 
tion’s official choice. Its delightful location 
by Lake Michigan and its accessibility to 
all places of interest combine well with its 
refined and luxurious atmosphere. Excellent 
cuisine, courteous service and brilliant social 
activities make THE DRAKE attractive to 
teachers stopping in Chicago. 


Write or wire for reservations 


te DRAKE 


North Michigan Avenue and Lake Shore Drive 
CHICAGO 


THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


WE OFFER 


A DIGNIFIED 
LOAN SERVICE 


to the 


Teachers of Chicago 


and Cook County 
LOANS 


from $10.00 to $300.00 











We specialize in quick, polite, bank-like 
service; giving you all the advantages of a 
broad and liberal policy, together with re- 
fined, confidential, and considerate treat- 
ment. 


We require no endorser. 


The loan is made on your own personal 
responsibility. We do not notify your friends, 
relatives or employer. All transactions are 
handled personally in our PRIVATE offices 


without embarrassment. 


We shall be glad to have you call or tele- 
phone and allow us to explain our PER- 


SONAL FINANCE SERVICE. 











Telephone RANDOLPH 0-0-3-8 


BAKER AND COMPANY 
Owner in charge 
30 W. Washington St. 
CHICAGO 


Established 20 Years 
Under State Supervision 


LOW RATES—LEGAL METHODS 


Suite 1407 
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many monasteries. You will now learn 
how the monasteries helped to save civi- 
lization, and how the monks kept learn- 
ing alive during the dark times of the 
Middle Ages. 

Volume 6, pp. 2298-2302; volume 1, pp. 
454-456; volume 2, p. 636-637. 


Things To Do 

1. Make a plan of a monastery. (2299) 

2. Name at least three ways in which 
the Monks served their fellowmen. (2300) 

3. After studying the pictures on pages 
2298, 2299 and 2302, write proofs for this 
statement: “A monk must be humble.” 

4. Suppose yourself a pupil in a mon- 
astery school. Write a letter to your 
mother in which you include descriptions 
of the following: 
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(a) The Scripitorium (455-456); (b) 
The Daily Program of the Monks (2300); 
(c) The Infirmary (2300). 


Ask Yourself 

1. What was the attitude of the monks 
toward hard manual work? (2299) 

2. How did the monks help preserve 
peace in the troublesome times of the 
Middle Ages? (2302) 

3. How did a monastery compare with 
our villages of today? 

4. How did the monks of the Middle 
Ages serve the people who were to live 
in times to come? 

Problem III. 

(201) The towns were the centers of 
life and activity during the Middle Ages. 
Let us try to account for the large part 


September, 19.30 


they played in the lives of the people. 

Volume 2, pp. 769, 904; volume 1, pp. 
372, 373; volume 3, pp. 1219-1220; volume 
4, pp. 1576, 1459; volume 9, p. 3702; vol- 
ume 8, pp. 3317, 3385; volume 6, p. 1937; 
volume 7, p. 2723; volume 8, p. 3368. 

1. Locate the cities of Europe’s great- 
est Mart during the fourteenth and fif. 
teenth centuries (see Map 373). (373) 

2. Write a paragraph which relates 
the struggles cities had to gain privileges 
from their counts and dukes. (373) 

3. List the articles found for exchange 
at the fairs held in the towns. 

4. Suppose that you have just re- 
turned from one of these fairs. Describe 
the people you saw there and the activi- 
ties they took part in. (1219) 

5. Compare the gilds of the Middle 
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GRADE TEACHER brings you 








teaching aids for 


All the Grades! 


YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION *2.00 


Helpful... . interesting . . . . indispensable to the 


modern teacher. Mail the coupon subscription blank! 


7 help you solve your teaching problems 
... to have at your finger tips the newest 
ideas in teaching practice . .. to make you a bet- 
ter teacher—and your class a model of teaching 
efficiency, subscribe now for Grade Teacher. 


$2.00 NEVER BETTER SPENT 


The only professional magazine for Classroom 
Teachers of all grades, Grade Teacher 
brings you from September through June a 
vast storehouse of inspirational teacher — 
and guides. Packed with everyday material for 
all the grade groupings—Primary, Interme- 
diate aa Grammar. Time-saving and energy 
preserving. A stimulant to your teaching pro- 
gram. Specialist contributors on up-to-the- 
minute school subjects—Health, Safety Educa- 
tion, Visual Instruction, Radio, Music, Physi- 
cal Training, Citizenship, Auditorium Work, 
Seatwork, and scores of others. 


UNDER EXPERT EDITORSHIP 


The editor, Florence Hale, has intimate first- 
hand knowledge of your problems and how 
to meet them. he expert in elementary educa- 
tion for the state of Maine, and a vice-president 
of the N.E.A., she has taught all the grades and 
served 11 years as a director of teacher train- 
ing in a State Normal School. Always in touch 
with classroom needs, her selection of material 
always conforms to current educational re- 
quirements. She writes three to five pages each 
month, based upon personal acquaintance 
with teachers and their problems. Through 
her own pages, “The Editor’s Notebook”, 
“Talking Together” and “Ask Florence Hale” 
(a question and answer column which is im- 
mensely popular) she places her wide, varied 
and practical experience at your disposal. 


AN IDEA LIBRARY—PRACTICAL 
—USABLE 


Pictures and Poster Work—Abundant pictures 
and posters for Picture Study Work and Crea- 





tive Designing. Blackboard and window dec- 
orations—table designs—greeting and place 
cards—valentines. Famous paintings with min- 
iature reproductions for pupils’ use—story of 
the picture—life of the artist. 


Projects—Successful projects all worked out for 
— Costume — and pageants. Puppetshows. 

ythmic and folk dances. Games. History, 
geography and travel projects. Nature study. 


Programs and Auditorium Work—Every month, 
pages and pages of plays, poems, recitations, 
music and exercises. Seasonable programs. 
An abundance of stories—the kind children 
love to hear. Articles on how to tell stories, for 
either oral or written reproduction. 


ORDER NOW —PAY LATER! 


Where for $2.00 . . . only 20c a month, can 
you get the wealth of classroom material this 
— magazine makes available to you? 

ailed to you every month at your home or 
school, it will bring to your teaching renewed 
interest—enthusiastic pupil response. The 
Grade Teacher is vital to your teaching suc- 
cess. Subscribe to it now. Use the convenient 
coupon subscription blank. You have until 
November 5th to pay! 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK!— PAY NOVEMBER 5th 
A OS) EE Sk Se Se 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Dept A 

54 Clayton Street (Dorchester Station) Boston, Mass. 
Please enter my P me subscription to Grade Teacher 
beginning with the September issue. 

I inclose $2.00 to pay for this subscription* or I agree 


i 

i 

i 

| to pay $2.00 on Nov. 5, 1930. 
Bl Nem 

a 

f 


e 
or 


N. 
St. 
City 
*Our new Teachers’ Manual, “How to use the Contents of 
] an Educational Magazine”, a book of 40 pages, size 5%4 x 8%, 


will be sent you free of charge if accompanies this order. 
OS SE Oe ee ey ee 
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Ages with our trade unions of today. 
(1459) 

6. Study the picture on page 1459. 
Explain the following statement: “The 
merchants of the Middle Ages grew to be 
a wealthy and powerful class.” (1459) 

Ask Yourself 

1. How did the Hanseatic League pro- 
tect the merchants of Northern Germany? 
(1576) 

2. Why were the towns of the Middle 
Ages unhealthy places to live? (3702) 


De Paul 


University 
Downtown College, 64 E. Lake &t., 
Chicago, Tl 
Telephone Central 8194 
AUTUMN and WINTER COURSES 
Begin first week of October 
Late AFTERNOON & SaturDAY CLASSES 
Strong and varied offerings in 
EDUCATION 
Also MUSIC and ART 


Write for Bulletin 








Boys and Girls Depend upon You! y 


Principals and superintendents are to the high school 
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8. How did the wealth of the mer- 
chants received from trade affect the 
power of the nobles and lords? 

4. Why was trade with the East very 
profitable for the merchants? (3317) 


Organization of Unit’s Work 

After children have finished the 
step of assimilation, the material they 
have gathered should be reduced to a 
systematized body of knowledge which 
they can get hold of and use. This 
may be accomplished by pupils and 
teachers working together in making 
an outline that presents the unit as a 
whole. 

For example, an outline of the fol- 
lowing nature would probably be sug- 
gested : 

Life In the Middle Ages 
I. The castle of the Middle Ages. 
a. As a means of protection. 
b. As a living place. 
c. Amusements of the lords and 
ladies. 
d. Serfs who worked for the lords. 
The Monasteries of the Middle Ages. 
a. The monks who lived in the 
monasteries. 
b. Accomplishments of the monks. 
c. Effect of monasteries on living 
conditions of Middle Ages. 
The Towns of the Middle Ages. 
a. How they obtained freedom. 
b. As centers of trade. 
c. Importance of Hanseatic 
League. 
d. Forming of trade gilds. 
e. As centers of life. 
The Recitation 

The recitation which comes next 
gives the class an opportunity to pre- 
sent an accurate 
connected account 
of ‘‘Life in the 
Middle Ages.’’ It 
is given in the form 
of an oral talk, 
using pupils’ out- 
lines as guides. All 
are required to pre- 
pare a talk. An 
audience situation 
is presented by in- 
viting another 
class, teacher or the 
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principal in to hear several of the 
talks. This will encourage the chil- 
dren to give forth the best. 

Special reports and readings pre- 
pared from suggested list at begin- 
ning of Guide Sheet are also given at 
this time. 


The Final Testing 


The following test is a check on 
whether or not the class have a mas- 
tery of the unit’s work: 

Underline words which make the fol- 
lowing sentences true: 

1. Castles were (pleasant, uncomfort- 
able) for homes, but they were (poor, 
good) for protection. 

2. During the Middle Ages land was 
owned chiefly (by the serfs, the Iords of 
the castles, the villagers). 

3. The (merchants, serfs) became rich 
and demanded more freedom for the 
people of the towns. 

4. Farming during the Middle Ages 
was (wasteful, unwasteful, done with 
machinery). 

5. The monks believed (in spending 
all their time praying, hard work was not 
disgraceful, learning should not be en- 
couraged). 

6. The towns of the Middle Ages were 
(insanitary, sanitary, large, numerous). 

7. Education was kept alive during the 
Middle Ages by the (kings, nobles, 
monks). 

8. The people who did most of the 
hard work were the (serfs, lords, knights, 
ladies). 

Mark the true statements “T” and the 
false statements “F”’’. 

9. Only the lord and his family lived 
within the walls of the castle. 

10. People from many parts of the 
country met at the fairs and became 
acquainted. 

11. The serfs were good farmers. 

12. The monks saved most of the 
learning for the people during the Middle 
Ages. 

13. Any person could belong to a gild 
during the Middle Ages. 

14. There was little fighting during 
the Middle Ages. 

15. The castle, the armor, and the 
horse, gave the noble his high place 
above common men. 


Group Activity 

An Imitation Tapestry— After some 
member, or members, of the class have 
reported from their outside reading 
about the use of tapestries during the 
Middle Ages, the class will be ready 
to begin this activity. The tapestry 
is to show a scene from life during the 
Middle Ages. The following will no 
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doubt be among the suggestions made 
by the class: 

Castle showing moat and drawbridge; 
knights entering castle over drawbridge; 
serfs at work in the field; monks walking 
along the road. 


Procedure 

1. Children study all pictures they can 
find in their Compton’s of castles, 
knights, monks, serfs. (3433, 44, 655, 2298, 
2299, 3147, 214) 

2. Plan scene on manila paper, de- 
cide on proportions of figures and castle. 

3. Secure a strip of linen crash or un- 
bleached muslin about 5 ft. x3 ft. 

4. Make patterns of figures and castle 
on wrapping paper. 

5. Outline patterns with a black wax 
crayon. 

6. Place patterns face down on cloth 
and rub over them with a hot iron to 
transfer patterns on cloth. 

7. Cover entire cloth with short, heavy 
wax crayon strokes in the colors decided 
upon. (For coloring ideas study pieces 
or colored illustrations of tapestry.) 

8. When coloring is completed, press 
back of cloth to make the colors fast. 


This activity will require an accur- 
ate knowledge of life during the 
Middle Ages. 

It will furnish opportunity for ex- 
pressing originality and developing 
initiative. The results will be most 
gratifying to the children and will 
give them the feeling that they have 
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accomplished something worth their 
efforts and time. 


The activity need not all be done 
during class time. After it is begun, 
groups of pupils may spend time be- 
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fore or after school completing it. It 
will prove fascinating enough to keep 
their interest until it is completed. 


ae 


Learn quickly, inexpensively by mail. Free 
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One is brought there by education in the 


to students at Cambridge University. 
Many of them are both able and eager 


lcostu MFS| + me TT to learn. But others are neither the one 


nor the other. Under our present eco- 
nomic system they are enabled to come 
to Cambridge because their parents are 
wealthy. By so doing they keep out 
others who are better qualified intellect- 
ually to learn, and more willing to do so. 
As a teacher I cannot support a social 
system which is responsible for this in- 
justice. We have got rid of physical star- 
vation. We still have intellectual, aes- 
thetic, and spiritual starvation, which to 
my mind are greater evils than any mere 
economic inequality. Until our educa- 
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tional system is so altered as to give a 
fair deal to every boy and girl who de- 
sires a first-rate education and is capable 
of benefitting by it, my political views 
are likely to remain, as they are now, on 
the left.—J. B. S. Haldane, in The Nation, 
July 23, 1930. 





High School Athletics In Illinois 
(Continued from Page 22.) 


athletics in order to determine to 
some extent whether this concern is 
promoting the best interests of the 
entire school program. In this sur- 
vey, high-sehool principals were asked 
whether in their opinion local fans 
wagered on the outcome of high-school 
contests. Eighty-seven or 17.1% of the 
replies were in the affirmative; 149 or 
29.6% were in the negative ; while 270 
or 53.3% of the principals stated that 
they did not know. 


The Community and Athletics 


There has been considerable con- 
jecture as to whether local newspa- 
pers would support the principal if 
his decision were challenged in the 
ease of declaring a player ineligible. 


When asked whether they thought the 
local newspaper would support them 
in such a question 305, or 66.8% of 
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the principals, replied in the affirma- 
tive. In no instance did any princi- 
pal feel that the local press would be 
absolutely against him in matters re- 
lating to eligibility or ineligibility. 
One hundred and fifty-one principals, 
or 33.2%, however, were a little du- 
bious about the matter as they were not 
sure whether the press would support 
them or not. The desire for a winning 
team is quite marked in some locali- 
ties and brings up the question of the 
coach’s tenure of office. The princi- 
pals were asked, therefore, to what ex- 
tent winning games were a factor in 
the coach’s holding his position. Two 
hundred and eighty-seven, or 58.8% 
of the principals replying, stated that 
winning had nothing to do with the 
coach keeping his position; 201 prin- 
cipals or 41.2% felt that the coach 
must be rather successful. 

When asked whether, in their opin- 
ion, intra-mural sports should replace 
interscholastics, 75 principals, or 
14.8% of those who replied, answered 
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them on the present basis, 431 prin- 
cipals, or 85.2% of those replying, 
gave affirmative answers. Seventy-five 
principals, or 14.8% of the number, 
were not satisfied with the present in- 
terscholastic program. 


Can Present Methods of Conducting 
Interscholastic Athletics Be Improved? 


Three hundred fifty-two principals, 
or 69.5% of those replying to the 
question, felt that interscholastic ath- 
letics as conducted at present have 
weaknesses, or at least phases, of ques- 
tionable value. Following are a few 
of the comments made relative to this: 

1. Interest seems too high. Public 
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wants athletics conducted for its enter- 
tainment. Undue eagerness to win de- 
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in the affirmative; 290, or 57.3%, re- 
turned negative answers; and 141, or 
27.9%, felt that there should be a ra- 
tional combination of both types. 
When asked whether they thought 
that interscholastic athletics provide 
enough value to justify maintaining 
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mands too much attention and time— 
overshadows intellectual interest. 


2. It overtaxes some pupils’ power. 
Some pupils think too much about it 
when other things claim attention. 

3. The physical side of life is too much 
emphasized. The school is apt to be in- 
fluenced in its educational policies by the 
pressure of athletics. Attention is taken 
away from scholarship; also, from other 
valuable extra-curricular activities. 

4. Yes. Tournaments, as they are con- 
ducted, I think are positively bad. Five 
games on two days is too much for any 
team. 

5. Yes, places scholastic standard low- 
er than athletic standard. Limits num- 
ber participating in public games; makes 
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students satisfied with three instead of 
four subjects. 

6. Inability to detect violations of 
training rules outside school. Tendency 
of some teachers to pass athletes. 

7. Yes. Too few students benefit. A 
high priced coach is hired for benefit of 
less than 15% of student body. 

8. In our school, boys become idols, 
who are not the type that should be idol- 
ized. 

9. I would like to be able to spend as 
much time on the coaching of all students 
as is spent on the coaching of these in- 
dividual teams. 

10. As far as interscholastic athletics 
are concerned, it seems to me that the 
greatest harm comes through the news- 
paper write-ups. 

One hundred and fifty-four prin- 
cipals, or 30.5% of those replying, felt 
that the interscholastic program had 
no serious weaknesses. Following are 
some comments made by these prin- 
cipals: 

1. I believe it is administered better 
than almost any other activity, curricular 
or extra-curricular. 

2. No serious weaknesses. We try to 
eliminate them as soon as they appear. 
Many of our own regulations are more 
restrictive than those of the I.H.S.A.A. 

3. No, because we do not permit our 
teams to enter too many contests; we 
treat visiting teams courteously, prohibit 
“ragging” of officials by members of the 
school or by spectators; we secure offi- 
cials before games that are satisfactory 
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to our opponents, and if our teams lose, 
they lose without an alibi. 

4. No, Ido not. I believe they are good 
in that they take care of the boys’ leisure 
time. 

5. No. Only weakness is small pro. 
portion of participants. 


When asked what, in their judg- 
ment, were the most important values 
of interscholastic competition in ath- 
letic sports, such answers as the fol- 
lowing were returned : 

1. Serves as a stimulus for all boys 
with athletic ability. Promotes good fel- 
lowship between schools. Makes for 
sportsmanship and school loyalty. 

2. Sportsmanship, quick thinking, 
calm judgment and learning to play hard 
and clean. 

3. Develops school loyalty — respect 
for neighbors. Develops responsibility 
among students while host to or guest 
of other schools. Benefit to boys who 
participate is obvious. 

4. It undoubtedly holds a number of 
boys in school and adds to enthusiasm of 
school spirit. 

5. Training for fair competition. Co- 
operation with team. Keeps temper in 
check; knqwledge that other schools have 
good men. Initiative. 

The matter of eligibility to partici- 
pate in interscholastie contests is evi- 
dently one of particular concern to all 
high-school principals as every one of 
the 506 schools made some comment 
on it. When asked whether they would 
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be willing to adopt a policy requiring 
passing in four subjects as a basis for 
eligibility, 33 principals or 65.8% of 
the entire number answered in the 
affirmative, while 173 or 34.2% re- 
turned negative answers. Almost two- 
thirds of the high-school principals re- 
porting in this survey seemed willing 
to require more of the high-school ath- 
lete than is the case at present. 


Survey Reveals Pertinent Facts 
Certain facts that afford food for 
thought for the administrative offi- 
cials of Illinois high schools stand out 
in this investigation : 
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For particulars phone 

C.& A. Ticket Office, Main 277 
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TEACH English 


The New Way 
by THE KEY METHOD 


1. Simplify your work 
2. Save your time 
3. Make your pupils sure 
3 Sure Way English Books 
Bridget T. Hayes and her R. Challman 
GRAMMAR (7th & 8th Grades) $1.48 
MINIMUM BSSENTIALS OF CORRECT 
ENGLISH (High Schools) paper, 80c, 
cloth $1.32. 
PUNCTUATION BOOK (A Work Book) 
(7th to 12th Grades)—48c. 


25% discount to schools—plus carriage 





CORRECT ENGLISH SERVICE 
Young Quinlan Bidg., Minneapoli: 


Enclosed find $ 


Punctuation Book. 
{] lama Supt. [] 1 am a Teacher 


Send for Courtesy Copy of Winged Words, 4th leaue 
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1. Practically every high school in the 
state participates in some form of inter- 
scholastic competition with basketball, 
track and football as part of the program 
of over 50% of these schools. In 97 per 
cent of these schools, basketball is the 
popular sport while over 50% of them 
support football teams. High schools en- 
gaged in football represent, in general, 
those schools enrolling over 100 pupils. 

2. An 8 or 9 game schedule is observed 
in over 64% of the schools playing foot- 
ball. Over 80% of these schools have a 
football playing season of 10 weeks or 
more. 

3. One hundred seventy-three schools, 
or 35.1% of those playing basketball, have 
a playing schedule of from 16 to 18 weeks. 
Two hundred and one schools, or 40.8% 
of those playing basketball, have a play- 
ing schedule of from 19 to 20 games. 

4. Three hundred and fifty-three 
schools, or 71.8% of those playing bas- 
ketball, engaged in from two to three 
tournaments. Each tournament adds 
from one to four games to the regular 
playing schedule. Twenty-five percent of 
the principals whose schools support bas- 
ketball teams reported that they would 
send their basketball teams to a national 
tournament if they were invited. 

5. Two hundred and thirty-four, or 
47.2% of those playing basketball, have 
a season of from 12 to 14 weeks. Two 
hundred and three, or 41.2% of those 
playing basketball, have a playing season 
of from 15 to 18 weeks. One hundred 
ninety-six schools, or 40.3% of those re- 
plying to the question, allow the school 
day to be shortened for athletic games 
and 372 schools, or 74.8% of those reply- 
ing, hold games on nights other than Fri- 
day and Saturday nights. Two hundred 
thirty-four schools, or 47.2% of those re- 
plying, hold victory rallies or assemblies 
in school time. 

6. Eighty-seven, or 17.1% of the prin- 
cipals replying, stated that local fans 
wagered on the outcome of the high- 
school contests. One hundred fifty-one 
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CATALOGUB UPON REQUEST 
EARN BIG MONEY 


Be our representative in your locality—take orders NOW 
with the Famous Stauder Lines; wo experience necessary— 
part or full time—everything furnished. 

LINE Ne. |—HIGH SCHOOL and College Commencement 

tions, Announcemen 





special 3 way 8 ‘ 
LINE We. 2--Personalized Christmas Cards—Exquisite 
outfit containg sete designs in Genuine Engraved cards, 


J sales plan assures orders quickly and easily; no experi- 
TINE Ne. 3—Christmas Card Box A emts—three big 
— Card Genuine Etching Ass’ en bettie at $2. oo—18 


and Card Ass’ts—all engraved—Retails at $1.00—A 
PROFIT OF 100% and more for you. 


furnished —mention 
STAUDER ENGRAVING CO. 
Established 1906 


4130 Beiment Ave. Chieage 
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principals, or 33.2% of those replying, 
were not sure whether the local press 
would support them in matters relating 
to eligibility. Two hundred and one prin. 
cipals, or 41.2% of those replying, stated 
that the coach must turn out a reason. 
able percentage of winning teams if he 
expects to retain his position. 

7. Three hundred and fifty-two prin. 
cipals, or 69.5% of those replying to the 
question, felt that the interscholastic ath. 
letics as conducted at present have weak. 
nesses or, at least, phases of questionable 
value. At the same time 431 principals, 
or 85.2% of those replying, stated that 
they thought that interscholastic athlet. 
ics provide enough value to justify main. 
taining them on the present basis. 

8. Three hundred and thirty-three prin- 
cipals, or 65.8% of the number answering 
the question, stated that they would be 
willing to adopt a policy requiring the 
passing in four subjects as a basis for 
eligibility. 





Federal Relations to Education 
(Continued from Page 12.) 


service which the states and the local 
communities cannot render to themselves. 

4. The Federal Government should 
give some financial aid to education in 
the states, but in a manner that will not 
violate other fundamental educational, 
political, social and economic considera- 
tions basic to sound public policy. 

5. Financial grants to states in aid of 
education as a whole should supplant 
grants for the stimulation of particular 
types of training of benefit to special 
groups of the population. 

6. In the field of education at least, 
matching federal money grants, whether 
general or special, with state funds is a 
policy not to be favored. 

7. It is unwise to centralize in the 
Federal Government as opposed to the 
state and local governments, the power 
of determining the social purposes to be 
served by schools or of establishing the 
techniques of educational procedure. 

8. Modifications of the federal means 
of aiding education should include pro- 
visions to assure adequate periods of 
transition. 

9. Agencies created by the Federal 
Government to meet new needs should be 
granted the autonomy and financial fa- 


SCHOOL MAN WANTED 


Write orders in spare time for Wear- 
Proof window shades; used in hun- 
dreds of America’s finest schools and 
other buildings. Good opportunity if 
your county open. Particulars free. 


Forse Company 500 Long St. Anderson, Ind. 
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‘Ihe Perry Pictures 


Plan to use them in September and all through the school 


year as aids in teaching Language, Literature, Geography, 


History and Picture Study. 


ONE CENT SIZE. 
3x3%. 
For 50 or more. 


TWO CENT SIZE. 
514 x8. 


For 25 or more. 


Send 530 cents for 

Art Subjects, 
for Children. 
Size 544x8. 


Age of Innocence 


Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 


Size 22x28 inches, including the margin. $1.06 each for two 
or more; $1.25 for one. 








Catalogues 


Send 15 cents in coin or 


Bird Pictures in Natural | 
| | stamps for a 64-page Cata- 
| 


Colors 


THREE CENTS EACH for 
20 or more. Size 7x9. 


‘ThePerm Pictures @ maiden, Max 


logue of 1600 miniature il- 
| lustrations. 





Royal Neighbors 
of America 


Chartered March 21, 1895, 


as a Fraternal Beneficial Society 


Provides Insurance Protection for Men and 
Women in Amounts from $500 to $5,000 
Whole Life Payment Certificate 
Twenty Year Payment Certificate 
Extended Term and Paid-Up Insurance 
Disability Withdrawal Benefits at Age Seventy 


Writes Juvenile Certificates from Birth to Age 
16 Years, Providing $500 or $1,000 Death 
Benefits at Age 16 Years with Privilege of 
Transferring to Adult Society without Medical 
Examination for Amount of Juvenile Certificate. 


eee ne cos) * oo aaa 
of Deceased Members 


Membership January |, 1930—671,598 


MARY E. ARNHOLT, Supreme Oracle, Rock Island, Ill. 
ERNA M. BARTHEL, Supreme Rec., Rock Island, II. 
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Rand M¢Nally a Leader 
In Work Books and Drill Material 


Are your seniors properly equipped in general 
information for life? Will they be ready for the gen- 
eral efficiency tests now required for entrance by 
many colleges? Prepare them by using the 30 stan- 
dardized exercises in The Efficiency Book. 


These with other new tests and work books im- 
portant to the teacher and the pupil are listed below: 


For High Schools 


The Efficiency Book for High Schools. 

French Work Book. 

French Vocabulary Drills. 

Latin Basic Drill Units, Parts I and II. 

A Directed Study Notebook for World History. 

American History Notebook. 

Basic Spelling Units for Junior High School 
Students. 


For Elementary Schools 


Geography Work Book—Western Hemisphere. 
Geography Work Book—Eastern Hemisphere. 
Johnson’s Self-Diagnostic Tests and Practice 
Exercises in Arithmetic. 
Thompson-Boulware Practice Tests in Four 
Fundamentals of Arithmetic. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


(Dept. J-131) 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
270 Madison Ave. 536 S. Clark St. 559 Mission St. 


When your classes study 


GoutH AMERICA 


you'll want this 


COFFEE SCHOOL-EXHIBIT .../7°S FREE! 


A croup of well-known educators has prepared this Exhibit 
to make class-work simpler and more interesting. From a 
dull study of products and boundaries, geography is trans- 
formed into a tour through romantic coffee-land. Fine 
pictures tell the complete story of coffee cultivation in 
Brazil. Charts and maps show clearly where the world’s 
supply of coffee is grown and where it is consumed. There 
is a history of coffee, an explanation of correct coffee brew- 
ing and a study of its dietetic values. 


The Exhibit is most appropriate for the fifth, sixth and 
seventh grades, but teachers of the higher grades will also 
find it practicable. 

There are fifteen heavy white cards (11x 8%), litho- 
graphed in black and in full color. They are packed in a 
sturdy manila envelope, with suggestions for their use. You 
will find them constantly helpful in your work. 


Just mail the coupon below. We will be glad to send you 
the free Exhibit. 


S OF E Braziian-American Corree Promotion ComMMITTEE 


11 Water Street, New York City 


* AMERICAS Gentlemen: Please send me your free Coffee School- 


7 sxhibit. 

favorit = - 

DRINK — 
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cilities necessary to overcome the inertia 
of traditional practice. 

10. New participations of the Federal 
Government in education, designed to 
meet changing economic, social, and po- 
litical conditions, should be inaugurated 
under tentative policies, regarded frankly 
as experimental, and subject to revisions 
as circumstances warrant. 


Statement of Proposals 


The Steering Committee also draft- 
ed seven definite proposals for federal 
action that would be consistent with 
the above ten principles. The pro- 


posals for action are as follows: 
1. Increase the federal appropriations 
for educational research and information 







































































This Inn of Hospitality has taught 
many many TEACHERS that this 
hotel is the ideal home for them 
when in New York. 


1,000 ROOMS EACH WITH BATH 


Single $3 to $4 
Double $4 to $6 


No Charge for Cot-Bed or Crib for Third 
Person in a Room 


Near Churches— Large Depart- 
ment Stores and All Transportation 
Lines. 


A Matron in attendance for the 
comfort and assistance of Ladies 
traveling alone. 


A Home in the Heart of Things 


Prince George Hotel 


Fifth Ave. & 28th Street 
NEW YORK 


ALBURN M. GUTTERSON 
Manager 





service by the Office of Education, by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
and by the Extension Service and the 
Office of Experiment Stations in the De- 
partment of Agriculture; and provide 
ample means to these offices for supply- 
ing to all concerned the results of re- 
search and statistical studies through 
publications and conferences. 

2. Create an adequate Federal Head- 
quarters for educational research and in- 
formation, so organized as to serve both 
as a co-operating center for all federal 
agencies with respect to the educational 
aspects of their work, and as a reliable 
source of comprehensive, correlated, and 
accurate data on education for all con- 
cerned. 

3. Provide an unallotted annual grant 
to the states of $2.50 per child under 21 
years of age, with the sole restriction 
that these federal funds be used for sup- 
port of educational operations, making 
each state responsible for budgeting the 
grant within the state school budget in 
such a manner as, in the judgment of the 
state itself, will best develop all the tal- 
ents of all the people. 

4. Repeal all laws that give annual 
federal grants in any form to the states 
for special phases of education of interest 
to particular groups of the people, or that 
authorize federal officers to supervise 
state educational or research activities, 
approve state plans, or withhold funds in 
order to compel state compliance with 
federal requirements. 

5. Provide that for the next five years 
each state must allot to each specific pur- 
pose for which it now receives federal 
funds as much of the new federal grant 
as is now received from the Federal Gov- 
ernment for that purpose; and that after 


Chicago’s 
MORRISON 
HOTEL 


Corner Madison and Clark Sts. 


World’s Tallest Hotel 


46 Stories High 


1,950 Rooms, $2.50 up 


ay room is outside, with pri- 
a 


vate bath, running ice-water, bed- 
head reading lamp, and Servidor 
which insures privacy by means 
of its “grille” feature. The Mor- 
rison is closer than any other 
hotel in Chicago to stores, offices, 
theatres and railroad stations. 
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five years the state may allocate all fed- 
eral monies received for support of edu- 
cational operations as it decides will best 
promote its own educational program. 

5. Require that each state submit each 
year to the appropriate federal office a 
financial audit and that it publish a re- 
port describing specifically how the fed- 
eral monies have been used; and that the 
Federal Government publish all forty- 
eight reports in one volume for compara- 
tive study by all interested. 

6. Readjust the amount of the per 
capita federal grant to the states for sup- 
port of education at the end of each ten- 
year period as the new census figures, 
the past experience, and the then existing 
situation may indicate to be appropriate. 

Not Perfect Agreement 

A few dissenting opinions against 
some of these proposals were filed by 
a few members of the committee. 
Three members connected with voca- 
tional education object to the repeal 
of federal grants to vocational educa- 
tion and the possible elimination of 
the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. One member wants to be 
assured that the federal grants for ag- 
ricultural experiment stations and 
other scientific research activities will 
be continued. Another member ob- 
jects to the establishment of ‘‘ Federal 
Headquarters’’ for fear that ‘‘ federal 
dictation and supervision’’ will fol- 
low. He also fears the administrative 
functions that may follow grants of 
money; for he says that ‘‘it is ex- 
tremely doubtful, human nature being 
what it is, if federal control can ever 
be divorced from federal subsidy.’’ 

However, the committee has made 
a start, and we believe its work will 
be very enlightening and probably 
otherwise beneficial. It is asking for 
your suggestions and advice. If you 
have anything to offer, write to the 
committee at 26 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—R. C. Moore. 





With Our Advertisers 

Albert V. Jensen of Des Moines, Iowa, 
has been awarded a decree of infringe- 
ment, permanent injunction and damages 
against the Omaha School Supply Com- 
pany of Omaha, Nebraska, for infringe- 
ment of the book “How to Stage an In- 
door Carnival,” of which Mr. Jensen is 
the author. 





With justifiable pride, the publishers of 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 
(F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dans- 
ville, N. Y.) call attention to the fact that 
this leading teachers’ magazine is now 
in its thirty-ninth year; indeed the No 
vember, 1930, issue will mark the be- 
ginning of its fortieth year. During these 
four decades the name Normal Instructor 
has been one of ever-increasing import- 
ance in educational circles, and through- 
out this period the management has been 
in the same hands—truly a remarkable 
record. 
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Stockings to Teachers at Wholesale Cost 


We continue our advertising offer—Ladies’ first quality 
Full Fashioned Silk Stockings ( by the box of three pairs) at 
strictly wholesale. A positive saving of 33%%. 

Service weights—sheer chiffons—cobwebby chiffons in plain 
and picot tops, all numbers made with new slender heel and 
curved sole, made on 42, 45 and 48 gauge machines. 

TWO NEW NUMBERS—Dull chiffon picot top, 45 gauge; 
Outsize Lisle top service weight, 45 gauge. 

63 to $4.00 a box of 3 pair 
(Pair 88¢ to $1.35) 
All outstanding values that will be appreciated 


No Money with Order—We Ship Subject to Your Approval 
and Charge to Your Account— You Pay 30 Days Later 


Write Today for Full Descriptive List and Color Card, Showing 
Seasons Newest Colors 


SOCKS FOR MEN ALSO 


DE LUXE HOSIERY 


404 SOUTH WELLS STREET 








Hotel Abraham Lincoln 


Springfield's newest, finest and most 
modern hotel. 


Circulating ice water in every room. 
Dining room and cafeteria in connection. 
Excellent cuisine. 

Large and airy sample rooms. 

Private Dining rooms. 

Suites for large parties. 

Gold Ball Room for dances and banquets. 
Florentine Palm Room for card parties 


and teas. 

Reservations given prompt and careful 
attention. 

Three hundred rooms, three hundred 
baths. 


Rates two dollars and up. 


Springfield 
Illinois 
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with. little hswk.Linc, 4732... 


WANTED 


—Busy Teacher desires competent assis- 
tant in Arithmetic. Must be ex in 
_s preparing and checking drill w 
Of. EVERY SCHOOL — — 
e :]) TRAINED PRAG. NURSE—CARE PARA- 
able. Lin. 2600.: 
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In 37,174 classes last year, the 
Ruch-Knight-Studebaker 
ARITHMETIC WORK-BOOKS 

filled this job with marked success 

Don’t you, too, need an arithmetic assistant who will: 

1. Provide a scientifically distributed review for 

you each week? 

2. Encourage individual pupils to do their best 

by showing them each week their progress in 

arithmetic? 

3. Simplify your work by giving each pupil a 

standardized scale for each drill and helping 

him to grade his own work with it? 


Users of the STANDARD SERVICE ARITHMETICS do 
not need the Work-Books, for in these texthooke is a 


imi.ar maintenance program. 
Write for sample pages and other detailed information 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Builders of Educational Programs 
623 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 





HAVE YOU A COPY 











on new “Practical catalogue has just 
come from the press. It tells all about the 
things that up-to-date schools need. It covers 
every classroom requirement. 

\—, Drawing textbooks, art materials, papers 
for all purposes, loose-leaf covers, maps, globes, 
kindergarten devices, entertainment books. . 
these are only a few examples of the many 
articles listed. 

S—, If you do not have a copy, write for it to- 
day—no charge or obligation. 


PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 
Publishers «» Schoo! Supplies 
1309-15 So. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO, ILL 
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Pollyannas and Penurious 
Pennypinchers 


_— Mississippi Educational Ad- 
vance is the official organ of the 
Mississippi Educational Association. 
Its editor is the secretary of the asso- 
ciation, Mr. W. N. Taylor, who is also 
state senator from the Jackson sena- 
torial district. Under the caption, 
‘‘Spreading Poison,’’ Mr. Taylor has 
this to say in the March number of 
the Advance. 

When former Commissioner Tigert of 
the Bureau of Education said whatever 
he said about Mississippi’s making more 
progress in education in five years than 
any other state, he nearly ruined us. He 
doped us dead! And not to this good 
day have we shaken off the effects of the 
opiate. That statement has been re- 
peated and stretched till there are people 
who will look you in the eye and without 
batting an eye argue with you that our 
schools are as good as the best. 

Well, they are not. And every school 
man who has visited some of the ad- 
vanced schools of the country knows how 
far short our best schools fall, to say 
nothing of our poorest. * * * 

The main reason our schools are not 
better is of course the low expenditure 
per child. You get what you pay for. * * * 

Yet it is not because our people cannot 
afford to invest more in their children. 
Any state that can spend more than 
eighty million dollars per year for auto- 
mobiles and more than thirty million 
dollars per year for cosmetics and tobac- 
co, can certainly afford to spend more 
than sixteen million dollars per year for 
the education of its 80,000 children— 
that is, if it wants to. We are not doing 
all we can or ought to do for the educa- 
tion of our children. Commissioner 
Tigert was probably right in saying that 
we have made great progress, but bear 
in mind that he said that six or seven 
years ago, and just look how his state- 
ment has lulled us to sleep. Give us a 
rest from Commissioner Tigert. 

This reminds us that here in Illinois 
there are two types of extremists who 
hinder educational progress. There 
is the Tigert type of Pollyanna pan- 
egyrists who glorify ‘‘the little red 
school house’’ and boast of the prog- 
ress and perfection of our educational 
system. Their soothing soporifics 
close our eyes to the faults that ought 
to be corrected, or their fulsome flat- 
tery feeds our pride to the satiety 
that results in inaction. On the other 
hand there are a few who not so blat- 
antly but almost as effectively point 
out the weaknesses of our school sys- 
tem and the ‘‘sanctified squander’’ of 
the people’s money for schools that 
are failures or at best are not worth 
their cost. 

Now the facts are that the schools 
are not perfect and ought to be im- 
proved ; but, even as they are, they are 
doing a great work and are perform- 
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ing an indispensable function and are, 
therefore, worth much more than they 
cost. We must not be lulled to sleep 
by the Pollyannas nor be disheartened 
by the penurious pennypinchers and 
prophets of evil. We must save the 
schools from their over-enthusiastic 
friends, we must defend them against 
the attacks of destructive critics, and 
we must continue to make construc- 
tive improvements.—R. C. M. 





Books and Pamphlets Received 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 330 
East 22d Street, Chicago: 

Makers of Our Nation. Reuben Post 
Halleck and Juliette Frantz. The second 
of a series of four designated Halleck’s 
American History Series. Biographical 
material so selected as to afford a presen- 
tation of the making of the nation, told 
in a way to be easily understood by those 
who are studying the period for the first 
time. Begins with the patriots who won 
our independence and continues almost 
to the present. 358 pp. 

Problems in General Science. George 
W. Hunter and Walter G. Whitman. Pro- 
vides material for a standard course in 
general science, emphasizing the applica- 
tion of science to the control of environ- 
ment and the solution of science problems 
of the individual. 688 pp. 

GINN AND COMPANY, 15 Ashburton 
Place, Boston: 

Millinery Processes. Carlotta M. Brown. 
The author discusses the fundamental 
processes of hat construction rather than 
the construction of hats of any definite 
period. Each phase of hat-making is 
listed alphabetically. There is a chapter 
on the “Selection of Hats.” Illustrated 
by sketches and photographs. $1.60. 

Readings in Vocational Life. Howard 
Cc. Hill. Interpretative selections to 
vitalize the class work in occupations or 
elementary economics—authoritative de- 
scriptions, personal experiences, stories 
and poems. Liberally illustrated. $1.80. 
640 pp. 

When I Write a Theme. Charles Swain 
Thomas and James Cloyd Bowman. A 
new workbook in pad form, with detach- 
able sheets to supplement any textbook 
for junior high-school or first year high- 
school work. Contains a series of oral 
and written assignments based upon 
models selected principally from the 
actual work of pupils. $0.80. 

ILLINOIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago: 

Illinois—Resources, Development, Pos- 
sibilities. A survey of the educational, 
commercial, industrial and agricultural 
advantages of the state prepared under 
the direction of the Industrial Develop- 
ment Committee. There are introductory 
chapters on History and Government. 
$1.00 for single copies; special prices on 
quantities. 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 35 
West 32d Street, New York: 

Your Language. E.C. Cline. A unified 
overview of the whole field of language 
study. To quote the author: “The fact 
that it is flexible, that it really is of gen- 
eral language content, and that it is not 
burdened by locally useless try-out ma- 
terial will, it is hoped, make it adaptable 
to any of the many interesting general- 
language experiments now being made.” 
$1.20. 256 pp. 
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A. S. BARNES & CO., 67 West 44th 
Street, New York: 

An Outline of Physical Education for 
the First and Second Grades. Leonora 


Andersen and Florence McKinley.  In- 


cludes suggestions for Dramatic Play both 
with music and without music, and 
Games for the Playground and School- 
room. Emphasizes training in rhythm. 
$2.00. 137 pp. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, 171 23d 
Street, Chicago: 

Puppet Plays for Children. Florence 
McClurg Everson. How to make the 
puppets and stage the plays is told in 
Part I. Part II includes five little plays 
for puppets or marionettes and shadows, 
which the author tells us were written 
by pupils of the fourth or fifth grades as 
an English project. Illustrated with 
thirty drawings and photographs of the 
scenes. $1.00. 118 pp. 


THE CENTURY COMPANY, 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York: 

Solid Geometry. Leonard D. Haertter. 
Concludes the course in high-school geom- 
etry begun in the same author’s Plane 
Geometry. The book provides a “Plan of 
Work” for all theorems and corollaries, 
and suggests a minimum course to meet 
the requirements of the College Entrance 
Examination Board and the recommenda- 
tions of the National Committee on 


Mathematical Requirements. $1.40. 
Social Science Lessons for Junior 
Workers. Clarence P. Davey and James 


Cameron. The book contains thirteen les- 
sons on industrial, civic and economic 
problems designed to encourage sys- 
tematic habits of self-instruction. In- 
tended for use in continuation schools, 
trade schools, ungraded classes in the 
regular day schools, and adjustment 
groups. $0.76. 94 pp. 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY, 
Avenue, New York City: 


Latin—Two Years. Clyde R. Jeffords, 
Ph.D. Stresses Roman background, ety- 
mology, paradigms, idiomatic expressions 
and vocabulary. This book, says the au- 
thor, is adapted for the following pur- 
poses: a guide for the intensive study 
of the essentials of first-year and second- 
year Latin; a drill-book to supplement 
any basic text, term by term; a final 
review for driving home the fundamental 
principles required by the syllabus in 
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ancient languages. Class Order Price, 
$0.50. List Price, $0.67. 
Commercial Arithmetic. Warren L. 


Starkey. This book is intended to present 
the essentials of Commercial Arithmetic 
briefly and completely. It contains illus- 
trative problems with analyzed solutions 
opiate That statement has been re- 
view. List Price, $0.68. Class Price, $0.50. 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY, 34 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.: 


The Kelpies Run Away. Etta Austin 
Blaisdell. A second-year book for sup- 
— reading. Illustrated. 156 pp. 


THE COMMONWEALTH FUND, Divi- 
sion of Publications, 41 East 57th Street, 
New York: 

Children at the Crossroads. Agnes E. 
Benedict. Nine narratives of children 
whose difficulties in school or home 
brought them to the attention of visiting 
teachers in rural communities, with 
chapters of interpretative discussion 


dealing with various conditions which ap- 
pear as contributory factors in the prob- 
lems of these children. 


Illustrated. $1.50. 


















